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THIS  COULD 
BE  THE 
START  OF 
SOMETHING 
BIG 


It  could  be  your  big  chance  for  a  scholarship  that  pays  you 
$100  a  month,  plus  all  tuition,  books  and  lab  fees. 

If  you  want  to  devote  a  part  of  your  college  curriculum  to 
classroom  and  laboratory  training  in  leadership,  manage- 
ment, Air  Force  history  and  traditions  .  .  .  and  you  can  qual- 
ify, it  could  be  for  you. 

Air  Force  ROTC  leads  to  an  Air  Force  officer's  commis- 
sion. And  that  means  responsibility,  challenge,  service  to 
your  country.  It  means  taking  on  big  responsibility. 

Look  into  the  Air  Force  ROTC  program  at  your  campus. 
Check  out  the  benefits  of  an  AFROTC  scholarship.  It  could 
be  the  start  of  something  big  .  .  .  it  could  be  the  start  of  a  last- 
ing relationship  with  the  United  States  Air  Force  in  dedicated 
service  to  your  country. 

For  More  Information  Contact  Major  Pruett  Burge, 
Box  3106,  Delta  State  University  Cleveland,  MS  38733 

Or  Call  (601)  254-6391 


hotc 


Season's  Greetings 
from 

The  Bank  of  Leland 


Making  you  feel 

right  at  home 

since  1899 


tk^Bank1 
of  Leland 


Burrell  0.  McGee,  President 


Member  FDIC 


686-7281 
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FORUM : 

A  Message  from  the  Editor 


by  Curt  Lamar 


Due  to  the  numerous  comments 
this  editorial  incurred  when  it  ran  in 
the  Winter  7979  issue  of  DELTA 
SCENE,  it  has  been  decided  to  rerun 
Dr.  Lamar's  FORUM  to  meet  those 
requests. 

As  the  Delta  prepares  for  the 
onslaught  of  yet  another  winter, 
and  as  most  Deltans  find  the 
out-of-doors  existence  to  be  quite 
unpleasant,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  to  our  DELTA  SCENE 
audience  an  activity  which  lends 
itself  to  the  indoors  life.  This 
activity,  sadly,  is  one  which  has 
suffered  in  recent  years  due  to  the 
hypnotic  prevalence  of  television 
watching.  This  activity?  It  is  the 
reading  of  books. 

Book-reading  has  a  chance  to 
make  a  surging  comeback, 
however,  in  view  of  the  pathetic 
nadir  television  programming 
(except  for  that  on  ETV)  has 
reached.  Certainly  people  have  not 
completely  stopped  reading  books; 
indeed,  book  sales  in  1979  have 
reached  an  all-time  high.  But  many 
books  are  purchased  to  be  placed 
on  tables  or  in  bookcases  for 
appearance's  sake.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  there  are  some 
recently  published  books  to  be  read 
and  truly  savored. 


Naturally,  I  am  quite  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  reading  and  thus  quite 
disturbed  by  the  apparent 
widespread  lack  of  interest  in  this 
activity.  As  a  child  I  gloried  in 
reading  books,  and  this  is  a  pleasure 
which  I  have  continued  to  thrive  on 
to  the  present.  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  played  the 
pseudo-intellectual  game  and 
claimed  that  I  never  watch 
television.  I  do  watch  "the  tube." 
However,  because  I  do  watch 
television,  I  am  more  aware  of  its 
insipid  shortcomings,  of  late  in 
particular.  For  that  reason, 
assuming  growing  numbers  of 
people  share  this  same  sentiment,  I 
recommend  reading  as  an 
alternative,  especially  during  the 
gloomy  Delta  winter  months,  which 
might  become  a  regular  habit  for 
many. 

Since  I  am  also  prejudiced  in 
terms  of  the  kinds  of  books  I  think 
are  enjoyable,  I  will  not  here  be  so 
arrogant  as  to  suggest  to  our  DELTA 
SCENE  readers  what  books  they 
might  enjoy.  Yet  there  are  two 
recently  published  works  which,  to 
me,  have  a  truly  universal  appeal. 

The  first  is  Theodore  H.  White's 
In  Search  of  History:  A  Personal 
Adventure.  Recognized  as  probably 
the  most  capable  and 
knowledgeable  political 

continued  on  page  21 
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Cover  Photo:  Saint  James  Episcopal  Church  in 

Greenville  basks  in  brilliant  winter  sunlight. 

Photograph  by  Charles  Blanks. 
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DECEMBER  1980 

December  1 

"A  Christmas  Carol."  Broom,  Delta 
State  University,  Cleveland. 
8:00  p.m. 

December  3  —  January  15 

"Artist/Artisan."  Wright  Art  Center, 
Delta  State  University,  Cleveland. 
Traveling  Exhibition  from  the 
Southern  Arts  Federation. 

December  6 

McRae's  Holiday  Happenings,  2:00 
p.m.  Fashion  Show,  Greenville  Mall, 
Greenville. 

December  6  &  7 

Chimneyville  Crafts  Festival, 
Mississippi  Trade  Mart,  Jackson. 
This  is  the  best  single  Crafts 
Marketing  Event  in  the  state. 
Special  features  this  year  include  an 
exhibit  by  the  Mississippi  Art 
Colony,  Crafts  Film  Festival,  music, 
and  Friday  Night  Patrons'  Preview 
Opening. 

December  9 

Parade  and  lighting  program.  6:00, 
Leland. 

December  9-31 

"Christmas  on  Deer  Creek."  Leland. 

December11,12,13,&14 

Greenwood  Little  Theater  presents 
"Street  Car  Named  Desire." 
Whittington  Playhouse, 
Greenwood.  8:00  p.m. 

December  12 

Jackson  Ballet  Company.  All 
performances  begin  at  8:00  p.m.  at 
the  Municipal  Auditorium,  Jackson. 

December  13 

Delta  Amateur  Radio  Association- 
Holiday  Greetings.  Greenville  Mall, 
Greenville. 


JANUARY  1981 

January  1 

"Cairo"  Museum,  Union  Drive, 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park. 
Opens  on  or  before  Jan.  1,  1981. 
Gunboat  will  not  be  furnished  for 
several  more  years;  museum 
contains  artifacts  recovered  when 
gunboat  was  raised  from  Yazoo 
River  in  1964. 

January  1-5 

Holiday  on  Ice,  Coast  Coliseum. 

January  3-4 

Jackson.  Flea  Market,  Fairgrounds. 

January  9-11 

Jackson.  National  Tractor  Pull, 
Coliseum. 

January  10-11 

Jackson.  Flea  Market,  Fairgrounds. 

January  10 

Greenville.  Greenville  Mall. 
Mississippi  Delta  Kennel  Club  Dog 
Show. 

January  11  —  February  8 

Jackson.  Building  Reborn 
Exhibition,  State  Historical 
Museum,  Old  Capital. 

January  11  —  March  6 

Photography  Exhibit  at 
Cottonlandia  Museum. 
Photographer  R.H.  Alexander. 
Cottonlandia  Museum,  Highway 
49-82  Bypass,  West  Greenwood. 

January  15 

Jackson.  Donald  Graham  Concert, 
Metropolitan  Opera  Singer. 
Presented  by  Jackson  Music 
Association,  Municipal  Auditorium, 
Jackson. 


Jackson.  Lecture  by  Arthur  Guyton, 
M.D.  Christian  Center  Auditorium, 
Millsaps  College. 

January  17-18 

Meridian.  Collector's  Fair,  National 
Guard  Armory. 

January  17 

Jackson.  Gun  Show,  Firgrounds. 

January  17 

Jackson.  Mississippi-Louisiana 
Caravan,  Trade  Mart. 

January  18 

Greenville.  Chamber  Concert, 
Selections  by  a  string  quartet  and  a 
woodwind  quintet  will  be  followed 
by  the  combined  group  playing 
Beethoven's  Nonet  (Opus  20). 
Greenville  High  School  Auditorium, 
Greenville.  4:00  p.m. 

January  21 

Tylertown.  Agricultural  Fair, 
National  Guard  Armory. 

January  23  &  24 

Vicksburg.  Mississippi  Gun 
Collectors  Show,  Ramada  Inn 
Banquet  Room. 

January  23-25 

Jackson.  World  Of  Wheels, 
Fairgrounds. 

January  23-24 

Greenville.  Greenville  Mall.  Farm 
Equipment  Show 

January  24-25 

Jackson.  Flea  Market,  Fairgrounds. 
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January  26-27 

Jackson.  Jackson  Symphony 
Concert  featuring  Youri  Egorov, 
pianist.  Municipal  Auditorium. 

January  26  —  February  24 

Delta  State  University,  Cleveland. 
Student  Exhibition,  Wright  Art 
Center. 

January  28  —  February  7 

Jackson.  New  State  Production, 
New  Stage  Theatre. 

January  29-30 

Tupelo.  Agricultural  Expo,  Natchez 
Trace  Hall  of  Fame. 

January  31 

Vicksburg.  Dance  Recital  — 
Community  Chorus  Concert.  H.V. 
Cooper  Auditorium,  Drummond 
Street.  8  P.M.  Admission  charged. 

January  31  —  February  2 

Jackson.  Mississippi  Fashion 
Exhibitors  Show,  Trade  Mart. 

FEBRUARY  1981 

February  1 

Gulfport.  Carnival  Parade. 

February  2 

Jackson.  The  American  Dance 

Machine  Performance,  Christian 

Center  Auditorium,  Millsaps 

College. 

February  2-4 

Tupelo.  Northeast  Mississippi 
Livestock  Show,  Fairgrounds. 

February  5 

Jackson.  Dixie  National  Livestock 

Show,  Coliseum. 

February  5 

Greenville.  "The  Young  Americans" 
starring  in  "A  Gershwin  Festival." 
8:00  p.m.  All  concerts  are  held  in 
the  Greenville  High  School 
Auditorium  by  Delta  Music  Assn. 
Membership  only. 

February  7 

Vicksburg.  Jackson  Symphony 
Woodwind  Quintet  and  Brass  Trio 
Concert.  H.V.  Cooper  Auditorium, 
8:00  p.m.  Admission  charged. 

February  8-11  , 

Jackson.  Grand  Lodge  F  &  A  M 
Convention.  Holiday  Inn 
Downtown. 


February  10 

Delta  State  University,  Cleveland. 
Broom  Auditorium.  "Rowe  String 
Quartet"  at  8:00  p.m. 

February  13 

Jackson.  Jackson  Ballet  Co. 
Performance,  Celebration  III. 
Municipal  Auditorium. 

February  13-19 

Jackson.  Dixie  National  Rodeo, 
Coliseum. 

February  15 

Batesville.  Tesca,  presented  by 
Southern  Opera  Co.  of  Memphis. 
South  Panola  High  School. 

February  21 

Greenville.  Greenville  Mall.  Junior 
Achievement  Program  Exhibits 
(Students  from  several  Greenville 
High  Schools  form  their  own 
companies  &  operate  them). 

February  23-24 

Jackson.  Jackson  Symphony 
Concert  featuring  Dayton  Ballet 
Company.  Municipal  Auditorium. 

February  24-28 

Greenville.  Greenville  Mall. 
Engressors  (lions)  Exotic  Felines. 

February  25 

Jackson.  California  Boys  Choir 
Concert  presented  by  Jackson 
Music  Association.  Municipal 
Auditorium. 

February  25,26,  27,  &  28 

Greenwood.  W.M.  Whittington,  Jr. 
Playhouse  presents  "Subject  to 
Change"  8:00  p.m.  Season  ticket 
admission. 

February  28  —  March  1 

Jackson.  Gem  &  Mineral  Show, 
Fairgrounds. 

MARCH  1981 

March  1  —  April  10 

Delta  State  University,  Cleveland. 
Wright  Art  Center.  Faculty 
Exhibition.  Opening  Sunday, 
March  1. 


March  2 

Greenville.  Guest  Artist  Concert  at 
8:00  p.m.  Violinist  Jerilyn  Jorgensen 
from  the  Julliard  School  will  be 
featured  playing  the  Tchaikovsky 
Violin  Concerto.  Also  on  the 
program  will  be  Brahms  Symphony 
No.  3  and  the  Russian  and  Ludmilla 
Overture  by  Glinka.  Peter  Randall 
will  conduct.  Greenville  High 
School  Auditorium. 

March  4 

Delta  State  University,  Cleveland. 
Broom  Auditorium.  "Atlanta 
Symphony  Orchestra"  at  8:00  p.m. 

March  5-7 

Greenville.  Greenville  Mall,  Boat 
Show. 

March  13  &  14 

Greenville.  Greenville  Mall,  Arts  & 
Crafts  Show. 

March  14 

Greenwood.  Les  Brown  &  the  Band 
of  Renown,  Greenwood  High 
School  Auditorium.  8  p.m.  Season 
Ticket  admission. 


heart  disease 
and  stroke 

will  kill  another 
200,000 
Americans 

before  age  65. 


Put  your 
money  where 
your  Heart  is. 


o 


American 

Heart 

Association 

WE'RE  FIGHTING  FOR  YOUR  LIFE 
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Picture  them: 

The  father.  Young,  strong,  hot  and 
dirty  after  a  warm  September  day's 
work  on  the  railroad,  smiling  self- 
consciously as  he  pedals  homeward 
on  the  brand-new  English  racing  bike. 

The  mother.  Pretty,  smiling, 
sweating  delicately  from  her  labors 
over  the  stove,  her  bulging  apron 
hinting  at  another  form  of  labor  soon 
to  commence;  co-conspirator  in  this 
plot  and  trying  to  keep  the  boy  away 
from  the  windows  until  daddy  gets 
home. 

The  boy.  Seven  and  a  bit,  as  full  of 
life  as  a  chipmunk,  pacing 
impatiently  from  room  to  room  and 
sneaking  glances  through  the  curtains 
between  pseudo-scoldings  from  his 
mother.  Where  was  Daddy,  anyway? 
He  should  have  been  home  twenty 
minutes  ago.  Had  he  forgotten  his 
promise? 

Then  the  knock  on  the  door.  The 
boy  is  in  his  room,  fidgeting.  Mother 
was  making  him  nervous,  she  was 
acting  so  strange. 

"Get  the  door  for  me,  will  you, 
Honey?"  his  mother  calls.  Her  voice  is 
carefully  casual. 

The  boy  runs  to  the  door,  flings  it 
open.  The  mother  peers  around  the 
door  frame,  feeling  as  deliciously 
naughty  as  a  child  hiding  and  waiting 
for  Santa. 

The  father  stands  in  the  yard, 
proudly;  his  long  legs  fork  the 
gleaming  bicycle.  He  grins  at  the  boy, 
who  stares  wide-eyed  at  the  spectacle 
of  his  father  aboard  a  bike.  The 
mother  watches  from  the  kitchen, 
unaware  that  she  is  holding  her 
breath. 

No  one  says  anything. 

Finally,  "Well,  Son,  what  do  you 
think?" 

"Gosh,  Dad!  Where'd  you  get 
that?" 

"Bought  it." 

"Is  it  for  me?" 

"Yep." 

"Neat.  Put  it  around  back  and  let's 
go  dove  hunting  like  you  promised." 

Several  years  pass. 

The  boy  is  still  not  old  enough  for  a 
gun  of  his  own,  but  he  is  even  more 
addicted  to  hunting.  He  wheedles  his 
father  at  every  opportunity  to  take 
him  out  "just  for  a  little  while,  Dad." 
Smiling,  the  father  is  usually  happy  to 
oblige. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  they 
are  seated  against  a  big  tree  trunk  in 
the  middle  of  a  hickory  grove.  It  is 
unusually  warm  for  October,  and  the 


squirrels  are  inactive.  Very  little  is 
going  on  in  the  woodlot. 

Cicadas  screech  in  the  treetops. 
Flies  buzz  monotonously.  The  boy 
nods  sleepily. 

The  limb  bounces  just  once,  but  it 
is  enough.  Awake  and  alert  now,  the 
boy  studies  the  tree  intently.  Could  it 
have  been  a  bird? 

No,  there  he  is!  Big,  fat,  as  red  as  an 
Irish  setter,  the  squirrel  dances  out  on 
the  limb,  snatches  a  hickory  nut, 
tightropes  back  to  a  comfortable  fork 
and  settles  in  for  supper.  The  sounds 
of  determined  gnawing  soon  drift  to 
the  boy's  ears. 

"Dad!"  The  stage-whisper  is 
ground-shaking.  "I  see  one!" 

"Sssh.  Not  so  loud.  Where?" 

The  boy  points,  the  father  shoots. 
The  squirrel  falls  dead,  a  victim  of 
teamwork. 

Excitedly,  the  boy  makes  the 
retrieve.  He  carries  the  squirrel  in 
both  hands,  holding  it  like  a  sleeping 
pet.  He  plops  down  beside  his  father, 
noisily,  proudly.  The  father  hands  him 
the  spent  shotgun  shell. 

The  boy  strokes  the  squirrel  and 
sniffs  thoughtfully  at  the  pungent, 
pleasing  aroma  of  fresh  gunpowder 
clinging  to  the  red  paper  hull.  Then 
he  stuffs  the  shell  in  his  pocket.  He 
touches  his  father  on  the  knee. 

"I'll  find  'em,  Dad,"  he  says,  man  to 
man.  "You  shoot  'em." 

The  shiny  new  black  boots  sport 
gaudy  red  dots  at  the  knees.  They  are 
stiff  and  uncomfortable,  and  even  in 
the  warm  restaurant  they  feel  clammy 
and  damp.  But  they  are  the  boy's  first 
badge  of  manhood,  and  he  wears 
them  with  pride. 

The  boy,  now  a  gangling  twelve- 
year-old,  has  had  his  own  gun  for  two 
years.  He  has  murdered  a  dozen 
squirrels  and  two  or  three  unfortunate 
rabbits.  (At  twelve,  one  does  not  kill 
for  sport.  One  murders.) 

And  now  the  boy  feels  he  is  ready 
for  nobler  quarry,  so  he  has  asked  his 
father  to  take  him  duck  hunting 
Against  his  better  judgement  the 
father  has  agreed. 

The  little  cafe  is  crowded  with 
fellow  hip-booters  who  fill  the  room 
with  noise,  cigarette  smoke  and  tall 
tales.  Beside  himself  with  excitement, 
the  boy  is  not  hungry.  His  eyes  dart 
here  and  there  as  he  picks  at  his  eggs. 

"Eat  your  breakfast,  Son,"  the 
father  says,  "you'll  need  it  to  keep 
you  warm.  This  is  tougher  than 
squirrel  hunting." 


The  boy  does  as  he  is  told  and 
cleans  his  plate,  but  it  is  wasted 
effort.  Outside  the  restaurant  he 
vomits  in  the  gutter. 

"You  okay,  Son?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Sorry." 

Later,  at  the  edge  of  the  backwater, 
the  father,  the  boy  and  the  father's 
hunting  buddy  look  doubtfully  at  the 
wreck  of  a  boat  they  must  use  to  cross 
the  deep  bayou  just  ahead. 

"I  don't  know,  Bob,"  the  father 
says.  "I  don't  like  the  looks  of  it." 

The  boat  is  ancient  cypress.  It  has 
seen  better  days.  A  foot-long  section 
of  board  is  missing  from  the  center  of 
the  bow,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  hole 
above  water  the  men  and  the  boy  are 
obliged  to  huddle  together  in  the 
stern.  This  sinks  the  stern  dangerously 
low  in  the  water. 

"I  don't  think  we  ought  to  try  it." 

"Aw,  please,  dad!"  the  boy  says. 
"We  can  make  it  okay.  It's  not  far,  is 
it?" 

They  take  a  trial  run  in  the 
shallows.  Although  the  old  boat  rides 
dreadfully  low  in  the  water,  it  is  so 
heavy  it  is  surprisingly  stable.  They 
decide  to  take  the  chance.  It's  not  far, 
after  all. 

They  are  across  the  worst  of  it  when 
it  happens. 

The  boy,  huddled  between  the 
men,  is  the  first  to  notice  the  water 
coming  over  the  transom. 

"Mr.  Bob,  you're  taking  on  a  little 
water,"  he  says.  As  if  waiting  for  its 
cue,  the  boat  sinks  out  from  under 
them.  It  makes  an  audible  sucking 
sound  as  it  goes  down. 

"Get  the  guns!"  Bob  yells,  making  a 
dive  for  his  Browning. 

"Get  the  guns,  hell!"  the  father 
shouts  back.  He  snatches  the  boy 
around  the  waist  and  stands  up  in  the 
boat,  unreasonably  rising  to  his  toes 
as  the  water  rushes  up  around  him. 

The  old  hulk  settled  to  the  bottom 
waist-deep,  and  the  father  has  never 
been  happier  than  when  the  icy  water 
halts  its  upward  journey  on  his  body. 
He  can  stand  being  wet  and  cold. 
Swimming  his  son  to  safety  while 
wearing  heavy  hunting  clothes  he 
cannot. 

The  men  step  out  of  the  boat  and  it 
floats  sluggishly  back  to  the  surface. 
They  wade  to  shallow  water  and 
empty  their  boots.  They  try  to  hunt, 
but  it  is  bitter  cold  and  the  ducks 
aren't  flying  and  they  are  about  to 
freeze  to  death,  so  they  make  ready 
to  leave. 

And  the  only  way  out  is  back  across 
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the  deep  bayou  in  that  deathtrap  of  a 
boat.  They  remove  their  hip  boots  in 
case  they  have  to  swim.  The  father 
watches  as  they  cross,  making  sure  he 
knows  where  the  nearest  tree  is  at  all 
times. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bayou,  fifty 
feet  from  the  nearest  snag,  the  boy 
looks  at  his  father.  "Daddy,  I'm 
scared." 

"Me,  too,  Son,"  the  father  answers 
with  a  tight-lipped  smile.  "Me,  too." 

But  they  make  it  safely  this  time. 
By  the  time  they  walk  the  half-mile  to 
the  car  they  are  beginning  to  warm  up 
a  little. 

"Dad?"  The  boy  is  huddled  over  the 
car's  heater  as  they  drive  back  to 
town. 

"Hmmm?" 

"I  don't  think  I  want  to  go  duck 
hunting  again  till  I'm  older." 

That  afternoon  while  the  boy  slept 
the  father  went  back  with  an  axe  and 
chopped  the  boat  into  kindling. 

At  fifteen  the  boy  knew  it  all.  Or 
thought  he  did.  He  had  mastered 
ducks  and  squirrels,  and  youthful 
reflexes  compensated  wonderfully  for 
lack  of  experience  on  more  difficult 
targets  such  as  doves  and  quail. 

But  the  boy  had  yet  to  kill  his  first 
deer,  and  his  juvenile  patience  was 
becoming  strained.  This  was  his  third 
season  of  deer  hunting.  So  far  he  had 
seen  no  horns. 

The  morning  was  misty-dewy,  the 
way  mornings  are  in  the  South  in  the 
fall.  The  quiet  was  heavy,  almost 
oppressive,  and  yet  it  wasn't  quiet  at 
all. 

A  squirrel  ran  up  and  down  a 
cypress  trunk  over  there,  happy  to  be 
alive  on  a  morning  like  this.  His 
toenails  made  scritchy  little  sounds 
against  the  bark.  Over  here  a 
nuthatch  was  showing  off,  hanging 
acrobatically  from  the  trunk  of  an  oak 
and  pecking  industriously  at 
something  in  a  crevice.  Odd  bird,  the 
nuthatch.  There  was  another  squirrel 
in  that  cane  thicket  out  front.  The  boy 
could  hear  it  scuffling  through  the 
leaves. 

The  boy  was  too  surprised  to  be 
excited  when  the  six-point  buck 
raised  its  head  out  of  the  cane  and 
looked  directly  at  him.  He  shot  it  as  if 
it  had  been  a  quail,  gun  to  his 
shoulder  and  bang!  that  quick.  The 
buck  went  over  backwards,  and  the 
boy  watched  him  for  a  little  while  to 
make  sure  he  was  going  to  stay  put. 
Then  he  walked  over  and  sat  beside 


his  trophy  to  wait  for  his  father.  His 
knees  were  only  a  little  wobbly. 

Later,  when  the  father  came  by  to 
get  the  boy,  it  was  hard  to  tell  who 
was  more  pleased.  The  father  painted 
the  boy's  cheeks  with  blood  when 
they  field-dressed  the  buck,  and  the 
boy  wore  the  blood  all  the  way  back 
to  camp.  No  Apache  warrior  ever 
wore  war  paint  with  more  pride. 

In  camp  they  found  a  spike  buck 
and  a  truly  monstrous  ten-pointer 
already  hanging  from  the  game  pole. 
The  boy  oohed^and  aahed  over  the 
big  one,  but  the  father  had  eyes  for 
nothing  but  the  six-pointer. 

The  boy  didn't  learn  until  years 
later  that  his  father  had  been  the 
hunter  who  had  killed  the  big  buck. 

Two  years  of  college  were  behind 
the  boy  now.  The  asinine  general 
requirements  had  been  mostly  laid  by 
—  college  algebra,  English,  western 
civ.,  sociology.  There  had  even  been 
time  for  a  few  early  electives.  One  of 
those  electives  had  been 
map-reading. 

There  were  four  of  them  in  the  boat 
that  day  —  the  father,  the  boy,  and  a 
friend  of  each.  The  weather  was  just 
as  cold  as  it  had  been  on  that  first 
duck  hunt  long  ago,  but  the  boat  was 
much  better  this  time.  Wide  in  the 
beam  and  high  in  the  side,  it  was 
made  of  heavy-gauge  camouflaged 
aluminum.  A  ten  horsepower  motor 
sat  on  the  transom. 

They  had  been  out  all  day.  They 
had  killed  some  ducks  and  they  had 
missed  some,  too.  They  had  talked 
and  laughed,  and  they  had  sat  quietly 
and  enjoyed  each  other's  company. 

But  now  it  was  getting  late,  and 
they  were  lost.  The  backwater  was 
deep,  the  brush  so  thick  that  running 
a  compass  course  was  impossible. 
None  of  the  four  was  familiar  with  the 
area,  but  the  boy  had  a  compass  and 
a  map. 

Funny  thing  about  a  map, 
though  ...  in  order  to  use  it,  you 
must  first  know  where  you  are.  An 
interesting  paradox,  but  maddening 
when  you  are  lost. 

It  was  nearing  sundown  when,  after 
two  hours  of  fruitless  putt-putting 
through  the  flooded  forest,  they 
broke  out  into  a  small  bayou. 

"Shut  it  off  for  a  minute,  Dad." 

The  motor  died  obediently.  The 
boy  unfolded  the  map  and  took  a 
reading  with  the  compass.  The  father 
shook  the  gas  tank. 

"Almost  empty." 


"It's  getting  colder,"  said  the  boy's 
friend. 

"Looks  like  it  might  snow,"  said  the 
father's  friend. 

The  boy  smoothed  the  map  on  the 
boat  seat  and  bent  above  it.  He 
looked  up  and  down  the  narrow 
bayou,  then  back  at  the  map.  He 
looked  at  the  compass,  then  scowled 
at  the  map  once  more.  He  shook  his 
head  in  irritation. 

"Where  are  we,  Son?" 

"Hell,  Dad,  I  don't  know  for  sure." 
The  boy  jabbed  at  the  map  with  a 
finger.  "Either  here  or  here  or  here. 
No  way  to  tell  until  we  move." 

"How  can  we  tell  then?" 

"Well,  if  the  bayou  breaks  back  to 
the  south  after  we  go  around  that 
bend,  then  we're  right  here."  The  boy 
tapped  the  map.  "If  it  turns  north 
we're  either  here  or  here.  And  if  we're 
either  of  those  two  places  we  don't 
have  enough  gas  to  get  out  of  here." 

So  they  started  the  motor  and  went 
around  the  bend  and  the  bayou 
turned  back  south  and  they  were 
home  free.  They  ran  out  of  gas 
anyway,  but  they  were  so  close  to  the 
landing  it  didn't  matter.  They  paddled 
the  last  quarter-mile  laughing  in  the 
dark. 

In  the  coffee  shop  the  next 
morning,  a  casual  listener  might  have 
thought  he  was  hearing  about  a 
modern-day  Daniel  Boone  as  the 
father  told  his  somewhat  f  lowered-up 
version  of  the  incident.  His  son  was 
the  best  woodsman  in  the  state.  That 
boy  could  find  his  way  back  from  the 
dark  side  of  the  moon  during  a  total 
eclipse.  There  was  no  way  to  get  him 
lost.  No,  sir.  No  way  at  all. 

The  boy  sat  across  the  table,  his 
ears  burning  with  pride  and 
embarassment.  The  pride  didn't  stem 
from  the  fact  that  he'd  known  how  to 
find  his  way  out  of  the  bottoms  — 
anybody  with  an  hour  or  two  of 
training  could  have  done  that. 

He  was  proud  simply  because  his 
father  was  proud  of  him. 

The  campfire  crackled  merrily, 
gobbling  up  the  dry  wood  the  boy 
kept  piling  on  it.  It  wasn't  cold 
enough  for  a  fire,  but  that  thought 
never  entered  the  boy's  head.  In  a 
hunting  camp,  when  it  got  dark,  one 
built  afire. 

"Don't  heap  so  much  wood  on 
there,  Son,"  the  father  said.  "It's 
getting  hot  over  here." 

continued  on  page  22 
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At  Home  "OnThcHill" 


by  Jim  Young 

The  person  who  first  applied  a 
Washington  term  to  the  seat  of 
Mississippi  State  government  must 
have  come  from  the  Delta,  because 
Capitol  '"Hill"  is  really  only  a  slight 
rise  in  downtown  Jackson. 

People  from  the  flat  country  have 
always  been  at  home  "on  the  hill," 
and  two  Deltans,  the  sons  of  former 
lawmakers,  have  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  power  structure  in  the 
Mississippi  Legislature. 

William  B.  Alexander,  a 
Cleveland  attorney,  is  serving  his 
second  term  as  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  52-member  Senate, 
and  Valley  Park  farmer  C.B. 
"Buddie"  Newman  is  beginning  his 
sixth  year  as  the  permanent  speaker 
of  the  122-member  House  of 
Representatives. 

At  59,  they  share  a  common 
conservative  philosophy  born  of 
their  Delta  origins  as  well  as  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  political 
give-and-take  of  the  Legislature. 

Despite  their  similarities,  the  two 
distinctly  different  personalities 
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have  followed  separate  paths  to  the 
top  of  "the  hill." 

Behind  Newman's  folksy  manner 
and  friendly  "Aw  right  now,  scoun'l 
bugger,"  is  a  tough  general,  who 
expects  —  and  usually  gets  — 
discipline  from  his  troops  in  critical 
battles. 

Alexander  is  more  reserved  — 
about  as  talkative  as  Gary  Cooper 
—  but  he  has  the  tenacity  of  a  bull. 
When  Bill  Alexander  speaks,  the 
sometimes  innattentive  Senate 
listens. 

When  they  talk  about  the 
beginnings  of  their  legislative 
careers,  Buddie  Newman  and  Bill 
Alexander  think  back  to  their 
teenage  years,  growing  up  in 
Issaquena  and  Bolivar  Counties. 

"My  father  served  in  the 
Legislature  and  I  was  a  page," 
recalls  Newman,  who  went  on  to 
serve  one  term  in  the  Senate  before 
switching  to  the  House  in  1952. 

"I  guess  it  was  kind  of  natural.  In 
high  school,  my  favorite  subjects 
were  government  and  history,"  says 
Alexander,  who  went  to  the  Senate 
in  1961  after  a  special  election  filled 


the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of 
his  father. 

The  sons  of  former  legislators 
share  fond  memories  of  another 
lawmaker  from  the  Delta,  the  late 
Walter  Sillers  of  Rosedale,  a  force  in 
the  Legislature  for  half  a  century 
and  speaker  of  the  house  for  two 
decades. 

Serving  in  the  House,  Newman 
especially  saw  his  career  shaped  by 
the  "gentleman  from  Bolivar,"  who 
had  been  a  friend  of  his  father's. 

"He  gave  me  all  kinds  of 
opportunities,"  says  Newman, 
recalling  that  the  late  "Mr.  Speaker" 
steered  his  rise  through  the  ranks 
into  the  hiearchy  of  the  House 
leadership. 

"I  really  enjoyed  my  relationship 
with  him,"  says  Alexander,  who 
counted  Sillers  among  his 
constituents.  "He  helped  me  on 
some  bills  that  I  was  interested  in, 
including  sheriff's  succession.  In 
turn,  I  helped  him." 

Sillers,  one  of  the  legendary  "Big 
Four"  of  the  House  in  the  early 
1930's,  was  a  major  force  in 
establishing  the  Legislature  as  the 
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dominant  branch  of  Mississippi 
government,  and  both  Delta  leaders 
today  echo  his  view  that  lawmakers 
are  responsible  for  preserving  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  the  state. 

Fiscal  conservatism,  keeping  the 
state  from  spending  more  than  it 
has,  is  a  tie  that  binds  Alexander 
and  Newman  in  the  limited  annual 
sessions  and  in  the  fall  meetings  of 
the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Commission,  where  revenue 
projections  set  the  limits  of  the 
spending  debate. 

Once  the  Commission  decides 
how  much  money  will  be  available, 
the  real  fight  begins  —  how  to 
divide  the  fiscal  pie.  Over  the  years, 
Newman  and  Alexander  have  been 
in  the  front  lines  of  the  battle, 
sometimes  taking  unpopular  stands 
in  the  name  of  fiscal  integrity. 

"Through  the  years,  I've  insisted 
on  a  balanced  budget,"  says 
Alexander,  who  once  dared  the 
wrath  of  the  school  teachers  by 
opposing  the  Senate's  popular 
version  of  an  expensive  pay  hike. 

Whilemost  members  of  the 
chamber  privately  agreed  with 
Alexander  that  the  high  raise  was 
"fiscally  irresponsible,"  they  voted 
for  it  because  they  were  confident  it 
would  ultimately  be  trimmed  by  the 
House  or  a  joint  conference 
committee. 

Alexander  and  one  colleague 
were  left  to  take  the  heat  for 


opposing  the  high  raise.  When  the 
amended  version,  which  fell  within 
the  budget  guidelines,  came  back 
for  Senate  approval,  senators,  in  a 
show  of  respect,  avoided  their 
customary  rhetoric  and  allowed  the 
two  opponents  to  make  the  only 
floor  speeches  in  its  behalf. 

"There's  no  point  in  trying  to  fool 
anybody,"  says  Alexander,  who  has 
taken  the  floor  against  other  high 
spending  proposals  which  are 
advanced  early  in  a  session  to  win 
the  favor  of  interested  groups. 

"In  the  end,  we're  going  to 
balance  the  budget  and  you  might 
as  well  take  that  stand  early  in  the 
session." 

Members,  Newman  says  "cannot 
vote  a  political  vote"  if  they're 
really  interested  in  doing  a  good  job 
in  the  legislature.  "Over  the  years, 
it's  been  my  observation  that  those 
members  who  really  take  a  stand 
regardless  of  the  politics,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  are  the 
people  that  come  back  to  the 
Legislature." 

Alexander  attributes  a  large  part 
of  his  staying  power  to  the  nature  of 
his  Delta  constituency. 

"I  come  from  an  area  of  the  state 
which  is  pretty  live-and-let-live.  If 
the  people  feel  you're  honest  and 
you're  following  your  convictions, 
they  re-elect  you  even  though  they 
may  disagree  with  you  on  some 
particular  issue,"  he  says. 


"If  a  legislator  can't  vote  his 
convictions,  he  shouldn't  be  here." 

As  key  figures  in  the  different 
chambers,  Alexander  and  Newman 
say  they  have  a  good  working 
relationship,  even  though  they  have 
their  differences  on  some  issues. 

The  role  each  man  plays  in  his 
chamber  is  different  because  of  the 
organizational  differences  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  president  pro  tempore, 
elected  by  the  Senate,  serves  as  the 
presiding  officer  in  the  absence  of 
the  lieutenant  governor,  and  the 
influence  of  the  position  varies  with 
the  occupants  of  the  two  offices. 

While  the  statutory  power  in  the 
Senate  is  in  the  office  of  lieutenant 
governor,  who  assigns  members  to 
the  working  committees,  Alexander, 
through  his  personal  style,  has 
become  a  major  force. 

Senators  who  ignore  the  rhetoric 
of  headline  seeking  colleagues  fall 
silent  when  Alexander  gets  up  to 
speak,  because  they  know  he  can 
back  up  his  position  with  a 
reasoned  argument  based  on  his 
conservative  philosophy. 

Over  in  the  House,  when  Buddie 
Newman  makes  one  of  his  rare 
talks,  they  listen.  He's  the  head 
man. 

The  Legislature  works  on  the 
committee  system,  and  in  the 
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he  was  smart,  he'd  allow  himself  a  few  minutes' 
rest  now. 

God,  how  he  hated  this  southern  country. 

He  wouldn't  live  here  if  Lincoln  tried  to  give  it  to  him. 
This  day  before  Christmas  was  as  hot  as  summer  in  New 
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"Hold  out  your  mess  kit,  Corporal 
McLean,  and  let  me  give  you  this 
nice  Confederacy." 

"I  wouldn't  care  for  it,  sir." 

"Not  even  with  this  alligator  and 
magnolia  dressing?" 

"I'm  obliged,  sir,  but  no,  thank 
you." 

That  would  show  them! 

So  he  lay  flat,  looking  along  his 
body,  noting  that  creases  in  his  blue 
uniform  were  black  with  sweat,  his 
boots  copper-colored  with  dust.  He 
placed  his  cap  on  the  ground  beside 
the  outstretched  arm  holding  one 
pistol  cocked  and  ready;  the 
matching  gun  was  holstered  on  his 
hip. 

He  sprawled  between  rows  of  a 
last  year's  abandoned  cotton  crop. 
Its  tangled  black  stalks  were  brittle; 
and,  when  broken  twigs  snapped 
noisily  beneath  him,  treacherous. 
At  his  side  there  clambered  the 
incongruous  green  of  a  stray 
morning  glory  vine,  one  of  many 
that  had  sprung  up  here  and  there 
across  the  undulating  fields. 

When  he  raised  his  head  above 
that  fragile  barrier  he  could  glimpse 
the  roof  of  the  large  house  still 
some  distance  away.  No  dog 
barked.  No  cock  crowed.  No  smoke 
drifted  from  the  dwelling  about 
which  giant  water  oaks  spread  their 
protective  skirts.  And,  yet  .  .  . 

He  could  not  understand  how  it 
had  escaped  being  burned  long  ago, 
standing  as  it  did  but  a  mile  or  two 
back  from  the  turnpike.  But  then  he 
couldn't  understand  the  importance 
of  dropping-off  places  like  Oxford 
and  Holly  Springs,  either.  The  house 
was  going  to  make  one  hell  of  a 
beautiful  fire. 

Before  reporting  its  survival  to 
the  captain,  however,  he  would  get 
a  promise  that  he  himself  could 
direct  the  firing.  The  captain  would 
consent,  having  told  him  more  than 
once  he  was  his  best,  his  most 
reliable  scout. 

Sure  he  was.  The  fear  of  death 
smothered  in  hatred  made  him  that. 
Now  he  tensed,  and  —  straining, 
rigid  —  listened  to  a  rustling  of 
dead  leaves  up  ahead.  He  watched 
the  rippling  approach  of  a  slight 
disturbance  among  the  cotton 
stalks.  What  unholy  varmint  was 
sharing  his  need  for  shelter? 

In  a  moment,  from  the  brush,  a 
young  rabbit  emerged.  It  paused  in 
its  hesitant,  observing  lope  to  sit 
upright  beside  him.  His  free  hand 


shot  forth  and  seized  it.  He  stunned 
it  with  the  pistol  butt;  and  with  his 
pocket  knife  cut  its  throat  and 
watched  its  gurgling  blood  form  a 
pool  in  the  dust.  When  it  was  limp 
and  still  at  last  he  brought  the  ears 
together  overhead  and  slit  them.  He 
threaded  them,  soft  and  pliant,  on 
his  belt  to  let  the  rabbit  dangle  from 
his  waist. 

Exhilarated  by  such  good  fortune, 
he  resumed  crawling  on  his  elbows 
across  the  cotton  field  toward  the 
house,  pausing  every  few  feet  to 
listen,  to  look  about  him  in  all 
directions.  Far  back  of  him  from 
where  he  had  come  he  could  see 
the  distant  cloud  of  rosy  dust  raised 
by  the  column  of  marching 
bluecoats.  Ahead,  beyond  the 
house,  within  an  iron  fence,  white 
marble  tombstones  dotted  a 
leaf-littered  graveyard.  The 
ubiquitous  angel  beside  a  draped, 
broken  column  and  the  small 
markers  on  children's  graves  rose 
beneath  moss-hung  evergreens.  He 
could  make  out  near  the  gate  a 
fresh,  new  grave  of  mounded  red 
clay  clods  not  yet  rained  upon. 

When  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
field  he  crouched;  and  across  a 
lawn  overgrown  with  cockleburs 
and  clumps  of  Spanish  dagger  he 
raced  to  the  edge  of  the  long,  back 
verandah.  He  put  out  a  hand  and 
touched  its  warm  boards  to  renew 
contact  with  reality.  At  the  far  end  a 
holly  tree  bristled,  its  red  berries  in 
thick  clusters  shone  amid  the  glossy 
leaves. 

He  avoided  the  stone  steps  and 
hoisted  himself  up  over  the  edge  of 
the  verandah.  He  pressed  a  shoulder 
to  the  wall  of  the  house  and  stole 
toward  the  entrance.  The  heavy 
door,  ripped  from  beneath  the 
fanlight,  lay  within  a  wide  hall  that 
led  to  a  similar  door  standing  open 
at  the  other  end.  Nothing  moved. 
Nothing  creaked  except  now  and 
then  a  broad  pine  board  beneath  his 
foot  as,  step  by  careful  step,  he 
ventured,  pistols  in  hand,  along  the 
cool  hallway. 

On  his  left  the  floor  was  littered 
with  silvery  splinters  from  a  wide 
mirror,  its  half-empty  frame  rising 
from  floor  to  ceiling  and  peaking  in 
an  intricacy  of  gilded  fruits  and 
flowers. 

In  its  cracked  remains  he  saw 
reflected  what  he  had  come  to  find. 

He  moved  quietly  toward  the 
open  archway  on  his  right  and 


leaned  against  its  near  edge  to  peer 
into  a  spacious,  richly  furnished 
room.  Raising  one  pistol  he  aimed  it 
carefully  at  the  half-man  seated  on 
a  rose  velvet  sofa  and  sleeping  with 
his  head  lying  back  against  the 
mahogany  frame.  Dark  hair  fell  in 
heavy  locks  around  his  gaunt  face, 
its  pallor  heightened  by  his  black 
brows  and  beard. 

One  sleeve  of  his  gray  uniform 
was  empty.  The  other  covered  an 
arm  that  lay  lightly  over  the  body  of 
a  young  child  sleeping  across  his 
lap.  The  boy  was  covered  with  a 
cavalryman's  dark  blue  tunic. 
Beneath  it  extended  a  single 
gray-clad  leg.  Before  the  toe  of  the 
one  boot  lay  a  crutch;  in  front  of 
the  crutch  lay  a  musket  with  its 
bayonet  fixed.  So!  That  tunic  would 
account  for  the  new  grave  out  back, 
no  matter  how  quietly  Johnny  Reb 
would  insist  it  held  the  body  of  his 
wife. 

He  would  take  this  bastard  with 
one  clean  shot  between  those  dark 
brows.  He  would  take  the  boy  in  the 
back  of  the  head.  It  was  something 
to  see,  something  to  fix  in  his  mind, 
to  remember  forever,  and  he 
continued  studying  the  scene  —  the 
portraits,  the  satin  damask 
draperies,  the  ivory  chessmen 
scatterd  across  an  inlaid  gaming 
table. 

He  felt  all  powerful.  He  felt 
exultant. 

This  one  would  be  for  Aunt  Meg's 
Willie  left  on  the  field  at  Antietam 
beneath  buzzards  wheeling 
tirelessly  in  an  autumn  sky.  And  for 
Mrs.  Cahill's  young  Scott,  picked  off 
while  fording  a  muddy  Georgia 
creek,  his  body  found  downstream 
days  later  bobbing  under  willow 
fronds  stroking  what  was  left  of  his 
face. 

He  held  the  pistol  level  .  .  . 

The  boy  would  be  for  his  brother 
Jason's  little  son,  Amos.  Jason, 
whose  body  until  nightfall  had  hung 
head  downward  over  a  smoldering 
cotton  bale  at  Shiloh.  Could  be  little 
Amos  had  been  swinging  happily  by 
his  knees  from  the  limb  of  an  apple 
tree  at  that  selfsame  hour.  Maybe 
he'd  been  hand-testing  the  brook 
flowing  cold  and  clear  through 
sparkling  little  pools  strung  like  a 
necklace  around  the  Big  Meadow 
Maybe  Amos  had  been  racing  the 
collie  sent  to  fetch  the  cows  and 
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Though  Christmas  itself  may  have 

become  stereotyped,  we  can  hold  on 

to  this  most  precious  of  seasons    0/irm.Q. 

through  memories.  A  few  of  our    wOlllC 

neighbors  share  theirs  with  us  in   DQlt*3f1S 

Remember  the 


The  South  has  become  chic  now. 
We  have  had  a  Southern  president 
for  four  years,  and  Southern  drawls, 
"country"  clothing,  and  lifestyles 
have  gained  a  certain  consumer 
popularity.  Along  with  the 
increased  attention  Southerners 
have  received,  however,  has  come 
the  inevitable  stereotyping. 
Television  viewers  over  the  last  two 
years,  for  example,  could  easily 
conclude  that  all  old  white  men  in 
the  South  were  like  Boss  Hogg,  all 
working  women  like  Flo. 

We  who  live  here  know  that  is  not 
true.  The  South  is  a  richly  varied 
place.  And  inasmuch  as  Christmas  is 
a  season  to  which  memories  are  so 
important,  I  thought  we  might 
remind  ourselves  of  the  cultural 
wealth  of  our  area,  the  Delta,  by 
talking  with  some  Deltans  of  widely 
differing  backgrounds  about  the 
memories  they  have  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  As  I  interviewed  the  five 
people  whose  experiences  I  will 
relate  below,  I  gained  a  new 
appreciation  of  just  how  marvelous 
a  tapestry  does  compose  the  Delta's 
population. 

One  of  the  region's  newer 
residents  is  Philip  Kwong,  minister 
of  the  Chinese  Baptist  Church  in 
Cleveland.  Reverend  Kwong  was 
surprised  during  his  first  Christmas 
here,  in  1978,  because  the  town  of 
Cleveland  was  so  quiet.  Almost  no 
cars  were  moving  on  the  streets!  As 
minister  of  a  large  Baptist  church  in 
Hong  Kong,  Kwong  had  a  very 
different  experience.  Hong  Kong  is 
a  British  colony  and  proclaims  a 
two-day  holiday  for  everyone  at 
Christmas.  The  streets  are  full;  only 
the  merchants  keep  their  stores 
open.  Everyone  buys  presents  for 
their  friends  and  celebrates,  even 
though  only  fifteen  percent  are 
Christian.  Some  say  "Thank  Jesus 
for  Christmas,"  if  for  nothing  else. 


The  Christian  minority  spend 
most  of  those  days  at  home  and  in 
church,  but  they  have  been  out  for 
weeks,  serving  Christ.  Hong  Kong 
has  a  huge  population  of  refugees 
from  all  over  Southeast  Asia  in  its 
resettlement  areas,  cardboard 
shantytowns  that  scale  the  steep 
hills  surrounding  the  city.  The  choir 
and  the  Sunday  School  divide  into 
groups  and  attempt  to  visit  every 
hospital,  orphanage,  and 
resettlement  area  with  Christmas 
carols,  a  bit  of  teaching,  and  small 
gifts  including  gospel  tracts.  On 
Christmas  Eve  all  departments  in 
the  church  hold  big  meetings  with 
singing  and  drama.  Then  everyone 
gathers  in  the  church  basement  for 
a  Chinese  banquet  around  a  huge 
table.  This  day  holds  the  same 
wonder  for  Chinese  Christians  as  for 
Americans  of  the  same  persuasion. 

Reverend  Kwong  came  to  the 
Delta  in  search  of  a  place  where  his 
children  could  go  to  college.  He 
visited  mainland  China,  but  college 
education  was  not  guaranteed 
there.  Finally,  rediscovered  the 
Delta.  In  1870,  when  the 
transcontinental  railroad  was 
completed,  thousands  of  Chinese 
who  had  worked  on  this  project  in 
California  were  jobless.  Some 
eventually  came  to  the  Delta  as 
cotton  field  hands.  They  opened 
small  grocery  stores  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  to  bring  their  wives 
and  children,  who  had  not  been 
allowed  to  come  with  them.  The 
descendants  of  those  Chinese 
compose  Reverend  Kwong's  flock  at 
the  Chinese  Baptist  Church.  He 
expressed  great  joy  to  be  living  in 
Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Robbie  Henry  of  Pace  has 
lived  in  the  Delta  all  her  life.  Her 
father  came  from  Kilmichael, 
Mississippi,  to  Ruleville  in  1915, 
accompanied  by  his  mules,  horses, 


BY  ALEC  VALENTINE 


and  wagons.  New  land  was  opening 
up  there  and,  once  cleared,  it  would 
be  richer  than  the  hill  land.  Her 
mother  and  sister  soon  came  on  the 
train,  and  in  1918  Robbie  Holloway 
was  born. 

Though  the  Holloways  became  a 
large  family,  Mrs.  Henry  says  she 
never  discovered  what  jealousy  or 
resentment  were  until  she  left 
home.  Everybody  helped  everybody 
else;  they  just  never  thought  of  any 
other  way.  The  warmth  and  love  in 
her  family  are  the  main  things  she 
remembers  about  Christmases  as 
well  as  about  the  rest  of  her 
childhood.  Each  of  the  nine 
children  usually  received  one  gift  — 
a  doll  or  a  gun  —  plus  the  contents 
of  his  or  her  stocking:  fruit,  nuts, 
and  firecrackers  or  sparklers.  When 
the  children  were  small  their  daddy 
helped  them  light  the  fireworks.  Mr. 
Holloway  was  a  carpenter  and  made 
little  wooden  toys  for  his  children. 
Too,  he  made  a  wooden  sleigh  on 
which  the  children  could  be  pulled 
by  a  horse.  Mrs.  Henry  currently  is 
writing  her  life  story  so  that  her 
grandchildren  will  know  how  things 
were  when  she  was  growing  up.  She 
still  remembers  how  it  used  to  be. 

The  memory  of  Mrs.  Clara  Kaplan 
of  Cleveland  is  also  clear,  despite 
great  distance  and  political 
contrast.  As  a  girl  she  won  school 
prizes  for  swimming  in  the  stream 
that  ran  through  Tookum,  Latvia, 
her  little  town  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  It 
would  freeze  in  the  winter,  but  the 
young  people  lengthened  their 
recreation  time  by  hanging  Chinese 
lanterns  in  the  trees  and  skating  on 
the  ice  in  the  moonlight.  Her 
family,  the  Englebergs,  would  go  for 
winter  rides  in  a  black  sleigh  pulled 
by  two  horses  with  bells  on  them. 
Mrs.  Kaplan  recalled  that  the  trees 

continued  on  page  28 
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c  Lessons 
irorrii 

Lake 


by  Janice  Logan 


Mississippians  —  whether  from 
Natchez,  Columbus,  or 
Hushpuckena  —  all  have  a  sense  of 
pride  in  their  rural  roots.  Being  from 
Pace  originally,  this  was  not  a  new 
concept  for  me.  But  eighteen 
months  ago  when  our  little  family 
moved  to  Lake  Bolivar  County, 
where  my  husband  Jerry  is  the 
conservation  officer,  I  really  began 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  what  "country" 
living  could  mean. 

The  house  was  adequate,  no 
more.  After  months  of  renovation 
and  the  prospect  of  still  more  work 
to  come,  we  moved  in  to  find  the 
first  of  many  of  Mother  Nature's 
little  inconveniences  —  frozen 
pipes.  I  also  began  to  see  a  pattern 
emerging.  Calls  for  the  usual  utility 
hook-ups  brought  responses  that 
began  to  all  sound  alike!  "You  live 
where?"  "17  miles  from  Cleveland! 
How  does  one  get  there  from  here? 
and  "It  will  be  at  least  a  week  before 
our  man  will  be  out  that  way." 

Two  days  after  we  were 
completely  settled  in,  Mother 
Nature  put  into  motion  her  coup  de 
grace  —  the  1979  ice  storm.  We 
were  uprooted  for  ten  days  with  no 
access  to  our  house  because  of 
felled  trees,  broken  utility  poles, 
and  snapped  wires.  The 
inconvenience  wrecked  havoc  in 
our  lives.  What  people  were 
experiencing  in  Delta  towns  all 
around,  we  were  receiving  ten-fold. 
Responses  that  we  had  heard  so 
often  before,  were  even  more 
ominous.  Now  we  were  told  that 
"our  rural  areas  are  just  going  to 
have  to  wait"  and  "we  hope  to  have 

continued  on  page  18 
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Lake  Bolivar  County: 
A  Sportsman's  Paradise 


by  Rebecca  Hood-Adams 


Although  manmade,  Lake  Bolivar 
County  is  fast  becoming  a  haven  for 
naturalists  and  "a  sportsman's 
paradise,"  according  to  Dr.  Johnny 
Ouzts,  Associate  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
professor  of  biology  at  Delta  State 
University. 

"With  proper  handling  Lake 
Bolivar  County  can  become  the 
finest  largemouth  bass  lake  in  the 
state,"  says  Dr.  Ouzts,  past  state 
commissioner  of  the  state 
Department  of  Wildlife 
Conservation. 

Located  17  miles  west  of 
Cleveland  down  winding  country 
roads,  Lake  Bolivar  County  has 
gained  a  growing  reputation  among 
dedicated  bass  fishermen.  The 
550-acre  lake  boasts  brim  and 
croppie,  as  well  as  its  ample  bass 
population.  Open  eight  months  a 
year,  the  lake  last  year  attracted 
more  than  2,000  bass  fishermen. 

"We're  not  over-crowded  out 
here,"  says  lake  manager  and 
conservation  officer  Jerry  Logan. 
"There's  good  access  for  boats,  and 
plans  are  underway  to  reduce  a 
moss  problem  we've  had  by 
pumping  in  deep  well  water  and 
raising  the  levees  three  feet." 

In  addition  to  the  excellent 
fishing,  an  abundance  of  wildlife 
make  their  home  in  or  near  the 


lake's  shores,  a  fact  pleasing  to 
naturalists  and  conservationists 
alike.  Declared  a  waterfowl  refuge 
in  November  of  1979,  Lake  Bolivar 
County  was  the  site  last  winter  of  a 
duck  banding  program  sponsored 
by  the  state  Department  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  in  cooperation  with 
federal  fish  and  game  agencies. 
More  than  900  ducks,  the  largest 
number  ever  banded  in  the  state, 
were  trapped  and  hand  banded 
during  the  three-week  program. 
Four  species  of  geese  and  more  than 
eight  species  of  ducks,  including 


Conservation  officer  and  lake  man- 
ager, jerry  Logan,  and  state  game 
biologist,  Lewis  Bays,  band  ducks  in 
a  Department  of  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion sponsored  program. 


250  Cadwalls,  black  mallards  and 
canvas  backs,  were  banded  to  allow 
biologists  to  trace  migratory 
patterns  and  study  population 
density. 

"The  lake  is  a  stopover  for 
migratory  ducks  and  we  know  that 
local  ducks  serve  as  an  attraction," 
says  Dr.  Ouzts,  whose  proposal 
resulted  in  the  state's  banding 
program.  "Now  we'll  be  able  to 
pinpoint  the  times  that  different 
species  are  in  our  area." 

Biologists  are  also  hoping  that  the 
lake  will  become  the  home  for  a 
family  of  American  bald  eagles 
spotted  last  season  in  the  area.  The 
eagles,  who  select  lifetime  nesting 
regions,  will  be  eagerly  watched  for 
this  year  since  their  nest  would  be 
only  the  second  of  its  type  in  the 
state. 

For  Jerry  Logan,  his  job  as 
conservation  officer  at  Lake  Bolivar 
County  represents  the  culmination 
of  a  lifetime  dream.  "I've  always 
liked  being  outdoors  and  working 
with  game  and  animals,"  he  says  as 
he  scans  the  lake. 

"There  are  alligators,  beavers, 
muskrats,  minks,  coons,  foxes  —  I 
love  it  year  round.  But  when  it  gets 
cold  and  everything  starts  to  freeze 
and  the  ducks  begin  to  fly  .  .  ." 
Logan  wistfully  turns  his  glance 
toward  the  skies  and  grins.  "That's 
when  it's  like  a  little  bit  of  heaven 
on  earth." 
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your  phone  operable  within  three 
weeks." 

Welcome  to  the  country! 

Spring  came  and  with  it,  hope.  I 
determined  not  to  give  up.  The 
winds  that  had  roared  across  the 
lake  —  whitecapping  the  water  up 
and  over  the  levees  —  changed  in 
temperament.  Those  same  winds 
that  had  cut  through  the  trees  to 
wage  war  on  our  house  overnight 
became  almost  friendly.  I  found 
myself  outside  more  and  more  to 
enjoy  the  breezes  from  the  lake  and 
their  tranquil  effect  on  the  psyche. 
Our  citified  young  daughters, 
whose  play  time  had  been  ordered 
and  regular,  adapted  with  such  ease 
that  I  was  amazed.  Their  little-hands 
were  quick  to  explore  the  mud  for 
worms  to  be  used  as  breakfast  for  a 
baby  bluegill.  I  saw  wonder  in  their 
faces  as  they  learned  to  poke  a 
broomstraw  in  a  dirt-dobber  tunnel 
to  see  what  would  emerge.  Having 
been  thoroughly  indoctrinated  by 
Dr.  Spock's  childrearing  rules,  one 
of  my  foremost  concerns  with  our 
physical  isolation  was  the  scarcity 
of  playmates  for  the  children.  My 
fears  soon  abated  as  our  afternoon 
routine  became  established  —  first 
find  the  shovel  and  dig  for  some  fat, 
juicy  night  crawlers,  then  fish  as 
long  as  there's  enough  light  to  see 
how  to  bait  the  hook.  With  all  this 
outside  activity,  the  girls'  appetites 
increased,  and  their  pale 
complexions  took  on  the  color  of 
over-ripe  peaches. 

That  summer  we  discovered  how 
truly  at  peace  one  can  be.  We 
began  our  quest  for  understanding 
of  this  place  we  now  called  home 
by  planting  a  garden.  Seasons  will 
come  and  go,  but  that  garden  will 
always  remain  the  apex.  What  we 
harvested  in  terms  of  family 
closeness,  spiritual  growth,  and 
mental  peace  greatly  outweighed 
what  we  planted.  Mother  Nature, 
who  had  held  us  at  her  mercy,  now 
offered  awe-inspiring  promise.  As 
the  sun  set  across  the  lake  each 
afternoon,  I  kept  an  unspoken 
appointment  to  be  there,  not  to 
miss  even  one  minute  of  the  subtle 
fireworks  that  could  mesmerize  all 
who  stopped  to  notice.  Never 
before  had  I  been  so  keenly  aware 
of  my  own  heartbeat  or  my  own 
insignificance  when  compared  to 
the  larger  scheme  of  nature. 
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With  the  arrival  of  the  first  ducks 
and  geese,  we  knew  with  all 
certainty  that  it  was  time  for  more 
schooling  in  this  class  that  Dr. 
Johnny  Ouzts  laughingly  called 
"Backyard  101."  I  shall  never  forget 
that  autumn  afternoon  when  the 
children  and  I  arrived  home  to  find 
my  husband  Jerry  standing  in  the 
driveway  watching  and  listening 
with  such  intense  concentration  for 
the  arrival  of  the  first  ducks  of  the 
season.  I  remember  thinking  that  I 
had  never  before  seen  so  many 
creatures  gathered  at  the  same 
place  and  time  for  supper.  Their 
repartee  was  strangely  reminiscent 
of  evening  meals  at  family  reunions. 
However,  the  power  and  energy  I 
saw  nature  release  when  hundreds 
of  ducks  descended  upon  the  lake 
soon  turned  into  a  malevolent 
force. 

It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  and 
the  children,  having  been  warned  to 
stay  in  the  yard,  were  putting 
Jubilee,  our  three-month-old  puppy, 
through  her  paces.  Her  mother, 
Minnie  Lee,  an  excellent  retriever  in 
her  own  right,  had  somehow 
transmitted  to  her  offspring  that 
instinctive  knowledge  of  what  to 
do.  With  a  sixth  sense  akin  to  radar, 
any  object  thrown  could  easily  be 
intercepted  and  returned  —  a  great 
game  for  our  daughters  and  Jubilee 
as  well.  Deeply  absorbed  in  the 
drudgery  of  sorting  through  income 
tax  information,  my  husband  and  I 


were  startled  by  the  sound  of 
muffled  sobs. 

Within  seconds  we  were  outside. 
I  saw  immediately  that  our  oldest 
daughter,  though  shaken  and 
crying,  was  safe.  The  words  stung  as 
she  attempted  to  reconstruct  what 
had  happened.  "Fell  through  the  ice 
—  couldn't  get  up  —  drowned." 

I  fought  the  nausea  that  rose  up 
in  me  as  we  rushed  to  the  levee. 
There  our  littlest  daughter  knelt, 
calling  to  the  lifeless  form  in  the 
hole  in  the  ice.  Gathering  the  girls 
to  me,  we  watched  as  my  husband 
broke  a  path  in  the  ice  large  enough 
so  that  he  could  ferry  out  to  the 
black  hump  in  the  water. 
Conflicting  emotions  of  grief  for  the 
lost  puppy  and  joy  that  our 
daughters  were  safe  played  against 
another  thought.  With  a  chill  I 
realized  it  could  have  easily  been 
one  of  our  girls  lying  in  that  icy 
water.  Grateful  that  Leanne  and 
Jennifer  had  followed  our 
instructions  to  never  go  in  the 
water,  even  when  it  meant  a 
possible  chance  to  rescue  their 
beloved  dog,  I  realized  that  Mother 
Nature  wears  two  faces.  That  same 
smiling  force  that  had  bonded  our 
family  to  our  new  woodland  home 
could  also  turn  into  a  cruel 
taskmaster.  The  lessons  of  the  lake 
have  made  my  family  serious 
students  of  nature.  We  know  now 
the  penalties  and  the  pleasures  of 
"Backyard  101." 


Janice  and  jerry  Logan  relax  on  the  front  porch  of  their  home  on  Lake  Bolivar 
County  with  daughters,  Leanne  and  Jennifer. 


GALLERY  GOURMET 

DINES  OUT  AT 

THE  OLDE  GREENHOUSE 


by  Rebecca  Hood-Adams 

We  have  a  special  present  for  you 
this  holiday  season.  It's  packaged 
prettily  and  is  just  as  delightful  once 
you  peek  inside.  It's  one  of  those 
rare  and  prized  finds:  a  new  Delta 
restaurant  that  lives  up  to  this 
region's  gourmet  expectations.  The 
food  is  superb;  the  service 
excellent;  the  atmosphere  inviting; 
and,  due  to  some  recent  changes, 
even  the  prices  are  within 
everyone's  budget.  And  you 
thought  there  wasn't  a  Santa  Claus! 

The  Olde  Greenhouse  Restaurant 
and  Lounge,  located  on  Highway  61 
South  between  Cleveland  and 
Boyle,  has  a  romantic  background 
certain  to  make  regional  folklorists 
smile.  The  owners,  Bill  and  Helen 
Hayes,  were  married  in  their 
establishment  June  14  prior  to 
opening  the  restaurant's  doors  to 
the  public  June  28.  Bill  is  originally 
from  Shelby  and  Helen  grew  up  in 
Grenada,  but  they  now  call 
Cleveland  home. 

"We  were  going  to  call  the 
restaurant  E.  Willie's,"  says  Helen. 
"But  when  we  were  working  on  the 
redecoration  and  construction, 
people  in  town  would  ask  us  where 
we  were  located.  After  we 
explained,  everyone  always 
answered,  'Oh,  you  mean  the  old 
greenhouse  out  on  the  highway!'  So 
the  restaurant's  name  just  kind  of 
evolved." 

"We  wanted  a  personal  touch  at 
our  wedding,"  she  adds,  "and  our 
new  business  just  seemed  like  the 
perfect  place.  There  was  a  piano 
here  and  all  the  greenery  made  the 
right  sort  of  background." 

The  decor  at  The  Olde 
Greenhouse  is  indeed  restful  and 
conducive  to  congenial  dining.  As 
the  restaurant's  name  implies, 
hanging  plants  and  potted  greenery 
spill  over  from  every  corner  and 
ledge  of  the  room.  Skylights,  ceiling 
fans,  and  old  factory  lamps  invite 


inspection.  The  dining  room 
features  ample,  velvet-cushioned 
chairs  and  a  brick  floor  that's 
actually  even  —  no  danger  of 
tripping  on  the  way  to  your  table. 
For  those  who  treasure  peace  and 
quiet  with  their  meals,  there  is  a 
door  between  the  bar  and  the 
dining  room  which  the 
management  thoughtfully  keeps 
closed.  You  can  still  hear  muted 
strains  of  the  live  jazz  and  folk 
guitar  music  offered  Wednesday 
through  Saturday  nights,  but  the 
sound  system  isn't  over-powering. 
The  carpeted  bar  area  features  a 
cozy  wood-burning  fireplace  and 
wicker  furniture.  The  bar  itself  is 
made  of  old  doors  and  adds  a  nice 
touch  to  the  overall  earthtone 
theme.  Little  touches  of  elegance, 
such  as  the  embroidered  linen 
napkins,  abound;  and  the  male 
waiters,  primarily  college  students, 
are  quick  to  inquire  about  coffee 
refills.  In  the  half  dozen  times  I 


have  dined  there  since  its  opening, 
the  service  has  always  been  prompt 
and  solicitous,  whether  during  the 
noon  or  evening  meal. 

However,  as  I- said  in  the  opening 
of  this  review,  The  Olde 
Greenhouse  isn't  just  fancy 
wrappings.  I  only  wish  for  a  backup 
chorus  of  Christmas  carolers  to 
herald  the  wonders  of  the  food. 
From  the  appetizers  to  the  desserts, 
it's  a  veritable  parade  of 
palate-pleasers.  The  stuffed 
mushrooms  ($3.25)  boast  a  secret 
recipe  of  crabmeat  and  shrimp 
sauteed  in  butter.  The  French  onion 
soup  ($1.80  per  bowl)  is  the  finest  in 
the  Delta.  The  gumbo  ($1.80  a  cup 
or  $3  a  bowl)  is  well-seasoned  and 
loaded  with  shrimp  and  whole 
oysters.  And  the  broccoli  soup  is 
something  to  write  home  about.  For 
salad  lovers,  I  recommend  the 
spinach  salad,  a  meal  in  itself  at 
$2.50.  Served  with  a  creamy 
buttermilk-based  homemade  ranch 
dressing,  the  spinach  salad  is 
highlighted  with  genuine,  crisp 
crumbled  bacon,  tomatoes,  chunks 
of  chicken,  grated  egg  and  freshly 
sliced  mushrooms. 

The  crepes  deserve  a  category  of 
their  own.  Formerly  available  only 
as  luncheon  specials,  crepes  are 
now  served  anytime.  For  $3.75  you 
are  served  two  generously 
proportioned  crepes,  light  and 

continued  on  page  29 


Helen  and  Bill  Hayes  prepare  to  welcome  patrons  to  their  Olde  Greenhouse 
Restaurant,  a  four-star  dining  establishment. 

Delta  Scene  19 


Z)ea/t  £cwbi>. 


"Santa  Claus  is  not  a  figment  of 
the  imagination.  He  is  actuality. 
Santa  Claus  is  the  symbol  of 
kindness;  he  is  the  token  of  smiling 
charity;  he  is  the  badge  of  all  that  is 
cheerfully  benevolent  in  the  make 
up  of  man." 

With  that  statement  issued  on 
December  23, 1936,  Judge  M.A. 
Musmanno  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Criminal  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
ruled  doubters  of  Santa  Claus  in 
contempt  of  court. 

Of  course,  the  Judge's  order 
didn't  completely  silence  Santa's 
occasional  critics.  Some  religious 
leaders,  a  few  psychiatrists,  and  the 
inevitable  child  cynic  in  the 
neighborhood  have  often 
challenged  our  "belief"  in  Santa 
Claus. 

The  doubters,  however,  have  had 
little  impact  on  the  cherished 
childhood  tradition  of  writing  to 
Santa.  A  recent  sampling  of 
requests  addressed  to  the  North 
Pole  reveals  what's  on  the  minds  of 
some  8  and  9-year-old  Deltans. 

Several  of  the  youngsters  were 
explicit  about  their  general 
worthiness.  If  Santa  was  indeed 
"making  a  list  and  checking  it 
twice,"  these  kids  wanted  him  to 
hold  no  doubt  about  who  was 
naughty  or  nice  and  why. 

Take  Will,  for  instance: 

Dear  Santa  Claws, 

I  would  like  the  Luke  Skywalker 

gun  because  I  have  been  good  to 

my  brother.  Also,  I  would  like  a 

good  crop  for  Daddy  next  year. 
Will 

20  Delta  Scene 


Of  course,  the  hard-nosed  among 
us  might  say  virtue  is  its  own 
reward;  and  being  good  to  one's 
little  brother  ought  to  be  expected, 
and  who  is  Will's  spelling  teacher, 
anyway?  But  then,  who  could  deny 
a  toy  to  a  little  boy  who  also 
thought  to  ask  for  a  good  crop  year 
for  Dad? 
Beth  writes: 
Dear  Santa's  Elves, 

For  Christmas  I  want  a  Spin  Art 
which  I  deserve  because  I  clean 
up  my  bed.  Also,  grandmother 
would  like  somebody  to  move  her 
piano. 

Love, 
Beth 
Well,  Santa's  aging  and  aching 
back  may  prohibit  heavy  furniture 
moving,  but  maybe  the  elves  and 
Grandma  can  still  come  up  with  a 
Spin  Art  for  Beth. 

Another  "deserving"  young 
person  writes: 
Dear  Santa  Claus, 

The  main  thing  I  want  for 
Christmas  is  an  "Empire  Strikes 
Back  Star  Destroyer."  Why  do  I 
I  deserve  it?  Because  I  have 
tried  my  best  to  be  good  and 
compassionate  to  others.  I 
would  like  for  my  parents  to 
have  best  wishes  and  happiness 
as  long  as  they  live.  Please! 
Your  friend, 
Brad 
Lest  we  think  this  young  man  is 
just  too  good  to  be  true,  Brad  took 
the  precaution  of  adding  the 
following  postscript: 

P.S.  Please  bring  me  everything 


else  on  my  Christmas  list  too! 

Being  helpful  at  home  was  the 
usual  reason  children  gave  for 
meriting  presents  under  the  tree. 
However,  David  presented  his  case 
in  more  political  terms:  "I  deserve 
an  'Electronic  Quaterback  Football 
Game'  because  I  voted  for  Carter." 
So  there! 

Often,  our  junior  correspondents, 
explained  why  they  wanted  a 
specific  item.  Craig,  who  had 
obviously  had  a  bad  day,  says:  "I 
want  a  machine  gun  to  shute  my 
sisters.  I  will  give  Moma  3  dollars." 
Are  the  $3  to  Mom  a  bribe  to  get  the 
girls  off  Craig's  back,  or  to  cover 
part  of  their  hospital  expenses  after 
Craig  "shutes"  them?  Sisters  of  the 
world,  take  note  and  beware! 

Although  Star  Wars  games  and 
toys  rated  high  on  the  boys'  lists, 
diamonds,  no  matter  the  spelling, 
are  still  a  girl's  best  friend: 

Dear  Santa's  Elves, 

You  are  the  good  people  that 

do  all  the  work  and  make  all  the 

toys.  I  want  a  diamened  ring 

because  I  love  rings  and 

diameneds  are  the  best. 
Love, 
Mary  Beth 

Blonde  and  gregarious  Mary  Beth 
will  grow  up  to  be  either  an  astute 
investment  counselor  or  Carol 
Channing's  replacement  on 
Broadway. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  someone 
registers  a  complaint.  "Santa:  I 
would  like  a  new  bike  because  the 

continued  on  page  30 


Forum 

continued  from  page  4 

analyst-journalist  of  our  time,  White 
in  this  book  traces  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  his  brilliant,  exciting  career, 
explores  along  the  way  the  meaning 
of  history  as  a  real  force  in  modern 
society,  and  explains  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  many  important 
contemporary  events  which  have 
affected  the  course  of  recent  United 
States  development,  abroad  and  at 
home.  The  book  is  a  joy  to  read, 
regardless  of  one's  preferences,  and 
as  Henry  Steele  Commager 
observed,  is  "An  important 
contribution  to  our  history." 

The  second  book  which  is  so 
appealing  (and  one  of  the  all-time 
best  sellers)  is  A  Distant  Mirror:  The 
Calamitous  14th  Century  by 
two-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
Barbara  W.  Tuchman.  This  is  one  of 
those  rare  works  of  literature,  an 
historical  account  which  obviously 
appeals  to  a  vast  and  cosmopolitan 
audience.  One  reviewer  has 
suggested  in  fact  that  this  effort  by 
Mrs.  Tuchman  "...may  well  reach  a 
larger  audience  than  any  other 
serious  work  of  history  published  in 
our  time..."  What  makes  it  so 
appealing?  As  the  title  implies,  the 
book  shows  how  modern  society 
and  events  are  reflected  in  the 
society  and  events  of  the  most 
important  century  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  tracing  the  life  of  one 
individual  during  the  14th  century, 
Mrs.  Tuchman  tells  her  readers  what 
it  was  "really  like"  and  graphically 
demonstrates  that  human  beings 
have  not  changed  significantly,  that 
mankind  will  make  a  better  world 
despite  a  seemingly  gloomy  future. 
Revealing  that  the  14th  century  was 
probably  the  worst  in  the  record  of 
mankind,  Mrs.  Tuchman  notes  that 
"If  our  last  decade  or  two  of 
collapsing  assumptions  has  been  a 
period  of  unusual  discomfort,  it  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  the  human 
species  has  lived  through  worse 
before."  One  actually  feels  "better" 
after  reading  this  book. 

So  I  urge  DELTA  SCENE  readers 
not  to  depair  during  the  gloomy, 
rainy,  cold  months  to  come.  Just  get 
some  good  books  and  join  me  in  the 
most  self-rewarding  of  activities, 
reading.  After  all,  good  books  are 
one  of  man's  greatest,  and  most 
permanent,  treasures. 
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The  Legacy 

continued  from  page  10 

The  boy  grinned.  "Move  farther 
back."  Another  limb  as  thick  as  a 
man's  leg  thudded  into  the  flames, 
sending  a  geyser  of  sparks  skyward. 

The  father  grinned  back  and  took 
the  boy's  advice.  "You  can  sure  tell 
you're  not  an  Indian." 

"Huh?" 

'"Indian  build  little  fire,  sit  up 
close.  Paleface  .  .  .'" 

'".  .  .  build  great  big  fire,  sit  'way 
back.'  I  know.  I'm  a  wasteful  big-fire 
man.  I  can't  help  it."  The  boy  poked 
at  the  fire  with  a  stick,  squinting 
happily  at  the  flames. 

"How  do  you  like  your  job,  Son? 

"Great,  Dad.  There  isn't  a  lot  of 
money  in  forestry,  but  I  sure  do  like 
it." 

"I  figured  you  would." 

They  didn't  say  anything  more  for 
long  minutes,  each  lost  in  the  private 
thoughts  that  surface  unbidden  and 
flutter  about  like  moths  whenever 
one  gazes  into  a  campfire.  The  father 
looked  at  the  boy  across  the  fire  from 
time  to  time.  Twice  he  started  to 
speak.  Both  times  he  checked 
himself. 

"What  is  it,  Daddy?"  What  are  you 


wanting  to  say?" 

The  question  caught  the  father  by 
surprise.  He  started  slightly. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  watching 
me." 

"I  was.  What  is  it?" 

The  father  hesitated.  "It's  hard  for 
me." 

The  boy  waited  silently,  watching 
his  father.  He  poked  absently  at  the 
fire  with  the  stick. 

"I  went  to  the  doctor  last  week.  I 
haven't  been  feeling  too  good.  He 
took  a  few  x-rays  and  did  some  tests." 

The  boy  stopped  poking  at  the  fire. 

"I've  got  cancer,  Son.  I'm  dying." 

The  boy  was  quiet  for  a  long  time. 
The  fire  burned  down  a  little,  and  he 
got  up  and  threw  some  more  wood  on 
it.  Then  he  walked  around  behind  his 
father  and  put  his  arms  around  him. 
For  some  reason  —  he  had  no  idea 
why  —  he  hadn't  hugged  his  father  in 
a  longtime. 

"What  do  I  say,  Daddy?"  the  boy 
asked  softly,  when  he  felt  he  could 
trust  his  voice. 

The  father  patted  his  arm.  "You  just 
said  it,  Son." 

The  car  crunched  to  a  stop  on  the 
pea-gravel.  The  father  stepped  out, 
carefully  testing  the  soggy  grass  to 


make  sure  it  wasn't  too  muddy 
underneath. 

The  boy  stuck  his  tousled  head  out 
of  the  window  on  the  passenger  side. 
"It's  cold  out  here,  Daddy,"  he  said  in 
a  chirpy  voice. 

"I  know  it  is,  Son.  Come  on." 

They  walked  across  the  cemetery 
together,  the  boy's  small  hand  folded 
inside  his  father's  big  one  as  they 
weaved  carefully  between  the  rows  of 
bleak-looking  tombstones. 

Yes,  there  it  was.  The  stone  was 
modest,  dignified.  It  looked  like  a 
hundred  other  markers  in  the 
cemetery  until  you  came  close  and 
really  looked  at  it. 

That's  when  you  noticed  the  little 
niche  in  the  center  and  the  small, 
neat  engravings  of  the  duck  on  one 
side  and  the  squirrel  on  the  other. 
There  had  been  those  who  had  said 
that  ducks  and  squirrels  had  no 
business  on  a  tombstone,  but  what 
the  hell  did  they  know?  Some  people 
weren't  happy  unless  they  were 
meddling. 

"Who's  buried  here,  Daddy?  Hey, 
look  at  the  duck!" 

"Sssh.  Not  so  loud.  Where?" 

"See  him  right  there?  There's  a 
squirrel,  too!  Who's  buried  here?" 
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"This  is  your  Grandpa,  Son.  He 
used  to  take  me  hunting  a  lot." 

The  boy  was  running  his  small 
fingers  over  the  outline  of  the  duck 
when  something  in  the  niche  caught 
his  eye.  He  reached  in  and  brought 
out  a  frayed  paper  shotgun  hull 
bleached  nearly  white  by  time  and 
the  elements.  A  faint  pink  cast  was  all 
that  remained  to  show  the  shell  had 
once  been  red. 

"Look,  Daddy,  a  bullet!  Can  I  keep 
it?" 

"Not  that  one,  Son,"  the  father  said 
gently.  He  took  the  ancient  hull  from 
the  boy,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
then  replaced  it  in  its  niche.  "It 
belongs  to  Grandpa.  He  gave  it  to  me 
a  long  time  ago,  and  when  he  died  I 
gave  it  back  to  him.  I'll  give  you  one 
someday." 

"Good!  Can  we  go  hunting  today? 
Then  you  can  give  me  one." 

"I  don't  see  why  we  can't.  Now  say 
'bye  to  Grandpa  and  let's  go  back  to 
Grandma's.  Your  mother  should  be 
there  by  now." 

"Can  Grandpa  hear  me?" 

"I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised." 

"Okay.  'Bye,  Grandpa!  I  had  a  nice 
time."  The  boy  scampered  back 
toward  the  car,  dodging  tombstones 
like  a  rabbit. 

The  father  watched  him  go.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  tombstone,  and  it 
didn't  make  him  feel  foolish  at  all  to 
speak  to  it. 

"He's  a  pretty  good  boy,  Dad.  I 
think  you'd  like  him.  I'll  keep  you 
posted  on  how  he's  coming  along,  but 
I  think  he's  going  to  do  just  fine.  After 
all,  you  taught  me  how  to  raise  him." 

The  boy  was  already  in  the  car 
when  the  father  arrived. 

"Aunt  Jemima,  what  took  you  so 
long?"  he  yelled  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs,  and  then  dissolved  into  giggles 
at  his  vast  wit. 

The  father  got  in  the  car  and  started 
the  engine.  "I  got  something  in  my 
eye,  Son." 

He  sat  there  a  minute,  looking  out 
the  window  in  the  direction  of  the 
tombstone  with  the  duck  and  the 
squirrel  on  it.  No,  you  couldn't  quite 
see  it  from  here. 

"Let's  go,  Daddy!"  the  boy  yelled.  "I 
want  to  go  hunting." 

"Sssh.  Not  so  loud." 

The  father  wiped  his  eyes  again  to 
make  sure  that  whatever  had  gotten 
in  them  was  gone.  He  grinned  at  the 
boy,  and  the  boy  grinned  back.  Then 
he  put  the  car  in  gear  and  they  rolled 
down  the  drive  and  out  the  gate  and 
away. 


■/torn 


Come  by  and  see  us  for  our  unusual 
selection  of  Christmas  gifts,  ornaments 
and  decorations. 
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At  Home  "On  The  Hill" 
continued  from  page  12 

House,  the  membership  of  those 
panels,  as  well  as  the  bills  they  will 
consider  are  determined  by  the 
Speaker. 

During  floor  sessions,  he's  the 
one  who  recognizes  members  for 
debates  and  he  rules  on  the 
parliamentary  issues  that  can  mean 
life  or  death  for  legislation. 

On  critical  issues,  they  speak  of 
the  "train"  rolling  through  the 
House,  as  senior  committee 
chairmen,  appointed  by  Newman, 
oversee  younger  members  who 
work  the  floor  to  round  up  votes. 

Newman's  role  on  specific  issues 
is  often  misunderstood,  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago  when  a  governor 
labled  him  the  "Godfather"  for 
killing  a  proposed  gubernatiorial 
succession  amendment. 

To  hear  the  governor's  forces  tell 
it,  Newman  had  exerted  horrible 
pressure  on  members  of  the 
Constitution  Committee  to  keep 
them  from  recommending  the 
proposal. 

It's  an  unlikely  scenario  because 
Newman,  with  the  advice  of  a 
handful  of  senior  members,  had,  at 


the  beginning  of  the  term, 
appointed  enough  like-minded 
members  to  guarantee  the 
proposal's  failure.  There  was  no 
need  for  pressure  because  most  of 
the  members  opposed  succession. 

Visible  displays  of  leadership 
pressure  are  very  rare  in  the  House 
because  the  groundwork  has  been 
laid  before  the  bills  hit  the  floor. 
But,  on  some  close  issues,  when  the 
"go-team"  is  dealt  a  serious  defeat 
on  the  floor  by  rebellious  members, 
there  can  be  strange  overnight  shifts 
in  position. 

During  the  1980  session,  when 
there  was  sharp  disagreement  Over 
the  approach  the  House  would  take 
on  state  employee  pay  raises, 
opponents  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  disputed  approach 
managed  to  draw  enough  floor 
votes  to  reverse  the  panel's  policy. 

The  bill  was  held  over  for 
reconsideration  the  next  day,  and 
during  the  night,  some  freshman 
members  said  they  were  given 
practical  lectures  on  legislative 
civics  and  the  fate  of  bills.  The  next 
day,  the  leadership  won  its  point. 

While  the  122-member  House 
may  appear  chaotic  at  times,  there 


is  a  tight  organizational  structure  in 
the  chamber,  and  Newman  is  a 
general  with  a  handful  of  senior 
colonels  who  help  determine  the 
daily  battle  plan. 

But  the  speaker  is  an  elected 
general  who  won  his  position  by 
putting  together  a  solid  coalition  of 
supporters  among  a  majority  of  the 
House.  To  keep  the  post,  he  must 
maintain  majority  support. 

The  speaker,  who  came  to  a 
Legislature  riddled  by  sectional 
conflicts,  has  been  a  major  force  in 
ending  the  legislative  wars  between 
the  Delta  and  the  Hills,  the  Piney 
Woods  and  the  Coast. 

As  a  floor  lieutenant  under  Sillers, 
Newman  found  himself  working 
closely  with  legislators  from  other 
sections  of  the  state,  winning 
friends  who  became  part  of  the 
coalition  that  put  him  into  the 
speaker's  office. 

"I  remember  when  they  had  one 
and  a  half  members  from  Harrison 
County.  I  was  known  as  their  extra 
member,"  he  said,  recalling  his 
support  for  Coast  legislation. 

These  working  relationships 
became  strengthened  over  the 
years,  and  the  informal  group  of 
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senior  advisors  that  has  surrounded 
Speaker  Newman  has  included 
representatives  from  each  section 
of  the  state. 

"We  had  to  get  it  together,"  says 
Newman,  who  feels,  "when  we  did 
destroy  sectionalism,  it  really 
helped  the  state." 

"What's  good  for  Jackson  County 
is  good  for  the  Delta  area,  and 
what's  good  for  the  Delta  is  good  for 
northeast  Mississippi,"  says 
Newman. 

Over  in  the  Senate,  Alexander 
agrees  that  sectionalism  is  pretty 
well  diminished. 

"Whatever  is  left  of  it,  I  think,  has 
to  do  with  the  feeling  that  some 
sections  and  some  counties  are  not 
doing  their  part  in  providing  local 
support  for  programs,  including 
education. 

"I  think  that  equalization  of  taxes 
will  wipe  out  any  vestiges  of 
sectionalism,"  Alexander  says. 

The  two  veterans  agree  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  in 
the  Mississippi  Legislature  over  the 
years. 

"People  are  more  educated  over 
the  state  now,  and  they  don't  deal 
in  petty  things  like  they  used  to," 
Alexander  says. 

"I  think  you  have  a  more 
enlightened  group  of  people  serving 
in  the  legislature,  a  more  diverse 
group  of  men  and  women  from 
various  walks  of  life  who  are  really 
dedicated,"  adds  the  speaker. 

During  the  winter  months,  when 
the  decisions  which  affect  the  lives 
and  pocketbooks  of  2.4  million 
Mississippians  are  being  made  on 
Capitol  "Hill,"  two  men  from  the 
flat  Delta  Country  are  playing  the 
leading  roles. 

lim  Young,  a  journalism  graduate  of 
Memphis  State  University,  is  a 
native  of  Greenwood,  Mississippi. 
He  now  serves  as  the  capitol 
correspondent  for  the 
COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  and  is  a 
resident  of  Jackson. 


An  Unfinished  Christmas  Gift 
continued  from  page  14 

herd  them  toward  the  pasture  gate 
at  sundown.  Maybe  this  .  .  .  maybe 
that. 

Keep  a  steady  hand  .  .  . 

What  might  Amos  be  doing  now, 
at  this  late  hour,  when  spruce  trees 
in  the  windbreak  were  lying  down 


blue  triangles  on  the  virgin  snow? 
Or  was  the  North  Star  this  Christmas 
Eve  radiant  against  a  black  velvet 
sky?  Would  his  mother,  serving 
supper  and  saying  a  stumbling 
grace,  have  to  cover  her  face  with 
her  hands? 

If  Seth  Norton,  home  on 
furlough,  had  delivered  his  gifts, 
Amos  might  be  playing  with  the 
little  toy  cannon  he  had  carved  for 
him;  drawing  it  across  the  kitchen 
floor,  loaded  with  lemon  drops  that 
had  come  all  the  way  from  a  Rebel 
commissary. 

Right  between  those  sunken 
eyes  .  .  . 

But  the  best  play-pretty,  not  quite 
finished,  still  lay  in  his  pocket.  He 
was  right  proud  of  that  little  rocking 
horse.  Its  cunning  saddle,  bridle  and 
well-formed  ears  were  all  cut  out  of 
brown  swede  leather  ripped  from 
the  back  of  a  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  He  had  spotted  it  on  a 
bonfire  and  raked  it  off  just  in  time. 
""To  Martin  from  his  Mother  on  his 
twelfth  birthday."  Well,  Martin  was 
just  another  threatening  grayclad  by 
this  time. 

A  quarrelsome  sparrow,  pursued 
by  another,  swooped  and  circled 
through  the  hall.  They  lit  just  within 
the  open  front  door.  The  half-man 
slept  peacefully  on.  The  child 
across  his  lap  began  to  stir. 


The  pistol  began  jerking  slowly 
downward. 

It  was  time  to  go. 

Softly,  cautiously,  he  backed 
toward  the  verandah  and  moved 
out  into  the  weak  light  of  a  low 
December  sun.  He  leapt  off  onto 
the  noiseless  ground  and  edged 
along  to  break  off  a  shiny,  berry-- 
laden  sprig  from  the  holly  tree. 

He  tossed  it  down  at  the  top  of 
the  steps  and  beside  it  placed  the 
little  wooden  horse.  He  risked  a 
moment  of  his  lessening  time  to 
admire  it.  He  smiled  to  see  it 
rocking  gaily  at  the  light  touch  of 
his  forefinger.  It  was  still  rocking 
when  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked 
down  the  darkening  hallway. 

"l-hate-your-rottening-guts!" 

He  began  to  run  in  long  strides, 
back  over  the  ruined  lawn,  back 
across  the  crackling  cotton  field 
and  the  uncertain  way  he  had 
come,  the  small  rabbit  and  the 
holstered  pistol  lifting,  bouncing,  in 
alternate,  insistent  slaps  against  his 
thigh. 

£m/7y  Humphrey  of  Jackson 
attended  Goucher  College  and 
Mississippi  University  for  Women. 
She  is  retired  after  a  business  career 
with  the  Mississippi  Department  of 
Archives  and  History. 
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A  Delta  Christmas  Crossword  Puzzle 


by  Jill  Austin  and  Rebecca  Hood-Adams 


ACROSS 

35. 

Roasting  in  an  open  fire 

potters 

36. 

Opposite  of  closed 

68. 

Real  name  of  author  of  THE 

1.  Holiday  log 

38. 

Marley's  first  name 

ROCK  CRIED  OUT 

3.  Greenwood's  tourist 

39. 

Belzoni  gardens 

69. 

Snowman 

plantation 

41. 

Christmas  color 

70. 

Body  of  waters 

6.  Santa's  nickname 

45. 

Time 

80. 

Christmas  songs 

9.  Silver  decorations 

46. 

Physician  gospel  writer 

82. 

Holiday  tree 

12. route 

47. 

Oldest  cemetery  in  Bolivar 

83. 

Meadow 

15.   Indian  word  for  "Red  Panther" 

County 

85. 

Location  of  Christmas  presents 

18.  Holiday  light 

49. 

To  grow  old 

88. 

Location  of  guiding  star 

21.  Place  of  worship 

51. 

Celebrations 

89. 

Railroad  intersection  at 

24.  Sad 

54. 

Bull  fighter 

Moorhead 

26.  Awe 

56. 

Deity 

96. 

Santa's  helper 

28.  Where  children  sit  to  whisper 

57. 

Bolivar  County  arts  festival 

97. 

Site  of  Oak  Grove  Retirement 

Christmas  wishes 

59. 

Genuine 

Home 

33.   Initials  of  town  founded  by 

60. 

Homonym  for  dew 

98. 

Package  ties 

former  slave 

65. 

First  names  of  Merigold 

100. 

Initials  for  New  York 
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102.  Days  of  Christmas 

106.  Small  gift 

107.  Location  of  Burrus  House 

109.  First  to  draw  Santa 

110.  Holiday  drink 
113.  North  pole  citizens 

115.  Wander 

116.  Gift  for  baby  Jesus 

117.  Christmas  weather  forecast 
119.   Indian  canal  route  south  of 

Lambert 
121.   Expand 

123.  Night  before 

124.  Cleveland  mayor 

127.  Initials  for  Indianola  school 

128.  Home  of  Deer  Creek  Christmas 
parade 

130.  Sophisticated 

132.  Gift  from  Wise  Man 

133.  Thorny  flower 

134.  White  with  age 

135.  Pulls  Santa's  sleigh 

137.  Opposite  of  fat 

138.  Bolivar  County  winery 
142.  To  eat 

146.  Dessert 

149.  Old  Coahoma  County  seat 

151.  Clarksdale  river 

153.   Hearty  bread 

155.  Cold  season 

158.   Decorate  tree 

161.   Home  of  Archie  Manning 

163.  Cleveland  community  theatre 

168.   Home  of  General  Nathan 

Bedford  Forrest 
170.   Little  girl  who  asks  if  Santa  is 

real 
172.  Holmes  County  lake 

174.  Article  of  speech 

175.  To  consume 

176.  Leland  blues  singer 

177.  Delta  grain 

178.  Late  state  poet  laureate  from 
Clarksdale 

179.  " in  a  Manager" 


DOWN 

1.  Poetic  word  for  you 

2.  Prefix  meaning  not 

4.  Valuable  metal 

5.  Doctor's  nickname 

7.  Girl's  name 

8.  Opposite  of  old 

10.  Male  child 

11.  Last  name  of  editor  of  DELTA 
SCENE 

15.   Royal  symbol 

17.  Governor  who  built  Eagle's 

Nest  Plantation 
20.   Initials  of  Cleveland  University 

22.  Wish 

23.  Last  name  of  managing  editor 
of  DELTA  SCENE 


25.  Good  fortune 

26.  Smart 

27.  Initials  for  Revolutionary 
women 

29.  Sigh  of  relief 

30.  Author  of  THE  SECOND 
COMING 

31.  Obese 

32.  Heated  bread 

34.   Holiday  noise  makers 
40.  Greenwood's  1850  exhibit 

42.  Pen  name  of  female  Greenville 
writer 

43.  Custom 

44.  Kissing  plant 

48.  Site  of  Great  River  Road  State 

Park 
50.   Bird  in  pear  tree 

52.  Head  reindeer 

53.  Anger 
55.  Also 

57.  Container  for  drink 

58.  Sage 

62.  Exhort 

63.  State  prison 

64.  Frozen  water 

65.  Gifts 

82.  Name  of  DSU  art  center 

86.  Santa's  laugh 

87.  Christmas  dessert 

89.  Home  of  Indian  mounds 

90.  Not  fake 

91.  Number  of  Wise  Men 

93.  Contraction  for  it  is 

94.  Author  of  "The  Gift  of  the 
Magi" 

95.  Foreign  word  for  Santa  Claus 
101.   French  word  for  Christmas 
103.  Rank  below  Marquis 

105.   Holiday  meat 
108.  Water  route  for  Christmas 
parade 

111.  Rosedale  park 

112.  Cover  story  for  fall  DELTA 
SCENE 

114.  Aromatic  gum  resin 

116.  Wise  Man 

117.  St.  Nick 
122.  DSU  chapel 

125.  Fishing  gear 

126.  Wrongdoing 
129.  Mayor  of  Ruleville 
131.  Shout 

136.  Author  of  "A  Christmas  Carol" 

137.  Community  north  of 
Clarksdale 

139.  Beneath 

140.  Frair's  Point  museum 

141.  Fastener 

143.  Bind 

144.  Son  of  Civil  War  general  who 
lived  at  Matagorda 

145.  Immediately 

148.   Initials  for  Rolling  Fork 
152.  Country  from  which  World 


War  II  refugees  fled  who  later 
settled  in  Roundaway 

156.  Only  Antebellum  house  in 
Bolivar  County 

157.  Delta  staple 

158.  Implement 

159.  Scrooge's  partner 

160.  Mother  of  Jesus 
162.   Inland  body  of  water 

165.  When  Santa  Comes 

166.  Coahoma  County  lake 
mentioned  in  Tennessee 
Williams' work 

169.   Interval 

171.   In  addition  to 

173.  Affectionate  embrace 

Answers  on  page  25. 


////  Austin  of  Pontotoc  is  the 
University's  Dormitory  Programmer 
and  is  working  toward  an  M.B.A. 
degree  at  Delta  State  University. 
Rebecca  Hood-Adams  is  head 
resident  at  Cain-Tatum/ 
Fugler-Hammett  Dormitory.  For 
New  Year's,  they  have  resolved  to 
never  again  attempt  to  create 
another  crossword  puzzle. 
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Some  Deltans  .  .  . 
continued  from  page  15 

were  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  It 
was  so  pretty." 

As  Orthodox  Jews,  the  Englebergs 
celebrated  Chanukah  with  the  eight 
candles,  memorializing  the  eight 
days  that  the  everlasting  lamp  in 
King  Solomon's  Temple  burned 
miraculously  without  refilling, 
while  runners  were  sent  for  oil. 
During  this  eight-day  period  Israel 
recorded  that  incredible  victory  of 
the  Maccabees  against  a  much 
larger  Syrian  army.  This 
pre-Christian  episode  thus  became 
an  important  holy  time  for 
Orthodox  Jewish  people.  But  an 
event  occurred  near  the  Chanukah 
season  in  1905  which  caused  the 
Engleberg  family  eventually  to 
move  to  the  Delta.  The 
Russo-Japanese  War  had  just  ended 
and  the  Tsar's  "Dragoons,"  or 
personal  troops,  were  free  to  search 
the  Russian  Empire,  which 
included  Latvia,  for  revolutionaries. 
They  commonly  burned  entire 
towns  in  the  process.  Tookum's 
wealthy  people  hid  in  the 
countryside  upon  hearing  of  the 
approach  of  these  troops.  The 


Dragoons  found  them,  and 
although  the  town  was  spared,  130 
of  the  Tsar's  loyal  subjects  were 
shot  in  case  revolutionaries  were 
hiding  among  them.  The  Englebergs 
surmised  that  an  army  such  as  that 
would  invite  the  wrath  not  only  of  a 
foreign  enemy  but  also  of  its  fellow 
Russians,  and  since  Clara  had  six 
brothers  who  all  would  have  to 
enlist  in  the  army  at  age 
twenty-one,  the  decision  was  made 
to  leave  Latvia.  They  moved  in 
one's  and  two's  to  Shaw  and 
Merigold,  Mississippi,  because  they 
had  uncles  who  had  lived  in 
Mississippi  since  the  Civil  War. 
Clara  came  alone  to  the  Delta  in 
1912  at  age  eighteen.  She  has  lived 
in  Cleveland  for  many  years,  but  she 
still  remembers  the  white  cape  she 
would  wear  to  dress  up  and  the 
recipe  for  latkas  (potato  pancakes) 
that  everyone  used  at  Chanukah 
time. 

A  lady  who  would  not  allow  me 
to  use  her  name  grew  up  on  a  farm 
near  Mound  Bayou,  Mississippi.  She 
and  her  two  sisters  looked  forward 
to  Santa's  coming  and  hung  their 
stockings  over  the  fireplace.  They 
believed  he  would  come  only  if 


they  were  good.  As  a  result,  for 
weeks  before  Christmas  they  were 
very  good,  cleaning  up  the  house, 
and  the  yard  as  well! 

When  the  girls  came  of  school 
age,  however,  the  school  bus  would 
not  go  far  enough  out  on  their  road 
to  pick  them  up.  They  went  to 
Memphis  to  live  with  their  father 
and  stepmother  in  order  to  go  to 
school  there.  Christmas  took  on  a 
special  meaning  then  because  the 
girls  got  to  come  home  at  that  time. 
During  the  summers  they  would 
have  helped  put  up  canned  string 
beans,  English  peas,  peaches, 
pickles,  and  pears,  which  came  out 
at  Christmas.  At  Thanksgiving  they 
gathered  hickory  nuts  to  go  into  the 
fruitcakes.  Living  in  the  country,  the 
family  raised  hogs,  turkeys,  ducks, 
and  geese.  A  day  or  two  before 
Christmas  was  "hog-killing  time,"  so 
that  fresh  ham,  as  well  as  fowl, 
could  grace  the  table.  A  tree  was 
picked  and  cut  right  out  of  the 
woods  close  by  and  was  decorated 
with  things  made  at  school  and  at 
home.  Christmas  day  meant  church 
early  in  the  morning;  then  groups  of 
friends  would  go  around  to  other 
friends'  houses,  wearing  their  new 
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clothes,  to  sing  carols  and  to  give 
fruits  and  gifts. 

This  lady  went  on  to  college 
outside  the  state  and  then  returned. 
She  recently  retired  from  a  lifetime 
of  teaching  in  county  schools 
around  the  Delta. 

A  Greenwood  resident,  Mr. 
Joseph  Nassar,  says  he  is  often 
called  Lebanese,  but  in  fact  he  is 
Palestinian:  he  was  born  in 
Bethlehem  in  Palestine  in  1898.  He, 
as  his  father  and  grandfather  before 
him,  lived  in  a  house  about  a 
half-mile  from  the  spot  where  Jesus 
was  born.  Jesus'  birthplace  is  now 
covered  by  the  Creek  Orthodox 
Cathedral  of  St.  Helene,  which  has 
Armenian  and  Coptic  Orthodox 
altars  within  it  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  adjacent  to  it.  The 
roof  timbers  of  the  600-year-old 
cathedral  are  from  the  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  roof  is  covered 
with  ancient  lead.  Mr.  Nassar's 
Christmas  memories  center  around 
this  church  complex. 

These  four  Christian  groups  rely 
on  calendars  that  place  Christmas 
on  or  around  January  1  for  the 
Creek  Orthodox  and  two  weeks 
thereafter  for  the  Armenian  and 
Coptic  churches.  Each  group 
celebrates  Christmas  in  about  the 
same  way.  The  Patriarch  or 
Archbishop  of  Jerusalem  comes  to 
Bethlehem  on  Christmas  Eve  and  is 
received  by  his  priests  in  the  square 
before  the  church.  He  leads  a  slow 
procession  through  the  colonnade 
into  the  church  proper.  At  about 
9:00  p.m.  the  people  gather  for 
singing  and  prayers.  At  midnight  the 
Archbishop  makes  his  way  down 
into  the  grotto  beneath  the  church, 
where  Jesus  is  thought  to  have  been 
born.  He  lifts  a  model  of  the 
swaddled  infant  from  a  manger  and 
proceeds  up  the  tiny  stairs  leading 
to  the  church.  He  then  places  the 
baby  on  the  altar,  and  a  beautiful 
mass  begins. 

This  mass  is  so  popular  that 
anyone  who  enters  the  church  must 
have  one  of  the  free  tickets 
dispensed  by  the  pastor.  Cars  choke 
the  tiny  streets  for  a  number  of 
miles  around  St.  Helene's.  Year 
round,  the  site  is  jealously  guarded 
by  the  groups  that  mutually  occupy 
it.  A  strict  set  of  rules  governs  even 
such  things  as  which  group  shall 
clean  each  window,  wall,  and  floor 
before  the  Christmas  season.  When 
Mr.  Nassar  lived  in  Bethlehem 


before  and  during  World  War  I,  the 
aging  Ottomon  Empire  stationed 
soldiers  there  permanently  to 
prevent  any  discord  from  breaking 
out  over  such  matters.  Mr.  Nassar's 
eyes  sparkled  as  he  recounted  all 
these  things  of  his  childhood:  "I 
didn't  read  it  in  books,  I  lived  it." 

Christmas  itself  may  have 
become  stereotyped  today  for  the 
consumer  market.  But  if  we  can 
hold  on  to  the  memory  of  how  we 
have  lived  during  this  most  precious 
of  seasons,  we  may  be  able  to  hold 
on  to  who  we  are. 


Gallery  Gourmet 
continued  from  page  19 

cooked  to  perfection.  The  fillings 
vary  according  to  what  fresh  foods 
are  available,  but  the 
shrimp/mushroom  and  the 
broccoli/chicken  crepes  rate  merit 
badges.  Crepes  are  topped  with  a 
light,  yet  tangy,  hollandaise  sauce 
worthy  of  mention. 

In  response  to  male  patron's 
requests  for  a  heartier  luncheon 
menu,  the  Hayes  have  added  lunch 
specialities  such  as  barbecued 
chicken  featuring  a  sauce  that  is 
neither  too  sweet  nor  too  tart.  A 
steak  sandwich  is  available  at 
lunch,  but  I  found  this  entree 
somewhat  disappointing.  The 
advertised  kaiser  roll  on  which  it 
was  served  turned  out  to  be  a 
hamburger  bun  and  the  meat  was 
on  the  dry  and  gristled  side. 
However,  I  did  find  the  baked  beans 
served  alongside  especially  good. 

The  dinner  menu  features 
char-broiled  fish,  either  trout, 
catfish  filet,  or  red  snapper  ($7.25) 
cooked  over  an  open  flame  and 
brushed  with  a  special  sauce.  The 
scampi  ($9.25)  is  delicious  —  large, 
Gulf  shrimp  sauteed  in  a  creamy 
white  wine,  garlic  and  butter  sauce. 
I  must  admit  that  I  found  the 
scampi  over-priced  for  the  amount 
of  food  served.  However,  the  Hayes 
encourage  patrons  to  "play  around 
with  the  menu."  Crepes  or  a  salad, 
stuffed  mushrooms  and  a  dessert 
make  a  less  expensive  and  equally 
satisfying  meal.  I  do  recommend 
the  beef  kabob  ($8.75)  with  its 
delicious  marinated  tenderloin 
skewered  with  tomatoes,  green 
peppers,  onions,  and  mushrooms, 
served  on  a  bed  of  long  grain  and 
wild  rice. 
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Lest  you  think  there  are  no 
intruders  in  this  paradise,  the  bread 
appears  to  be  of  the  "you  buy  it, 
you  brown  it"  variety.  That's  really 
too  bad,  but  then,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  if  you  hanker  after 
bread  when  you  can  have  crepes, 
you  should  make  tracks  for  the 
nearest  fast  food  establishment  and 
gorge  on  a  burger  bigee. 

And  just  how  did  all  this  gourmet 
good  fortune  come  our  way?  Bill 
Hayes,  while  a  young  man,  has 
worked  all  his  life  in  the  restaurant 
business.  He  came  up  through  the 
ranks  as  a  bus  boy,  bartender,  and 
manager.  He  knows  what  he's  doing 
and  it  shows. 

"I  knew  I  wanted  to  be  in  this 
business  and  I  knew  I  wanted  to 
come  back  home,"  says  Bill.  "The 
hours  have  been  long  and  there 
were  months  of  advance  planning, 
but  it's  been  worthwhile."  In  fact, 
the  Hayes  brought  a  Baton  Rouge 
chef  to  town  for  three  months  to 
help  design  the  menu  and  train 
daytime  chef  Earline  Johnson  and 
evening  chef  Louis  Pambianchi.  The 
Hayes  already  have  their  eyes  on 
expansion  for  the  restaurant,  which 
seats  52,  and  the  bar  area,  which  will 
also  hold  that  number.  An  oyster 
bar  and  a  patio  for  outdoor  dining 
are  in  the  works,  as  are  menu 
additions. 

Reservations,  which  are  not 
required,  may  be  made  by  calling 
846-0150.  Luncheon  is  served  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  The 
restaurant  is  open  for  dinner  from 
5:30  until  10  p.m.  Monday  through 
Thursday,  and  from  5:30  p.m.  until 
whenever  Friday  and  Saturday.  It  is 
closed  on  Sunday.  Drinks  are  two 
for  the  price  of  one  from  4  to  7  p.m. 
everyday. 

Just  in  case  Santa  overlooks  your 
stocking  this  Christmas,  treat 
yourself  to  a  festive  occasion  at  The 
Olde  Greenhouse.  This  year, 
everything  great  isn't  under  the  tree. 

Rebecca  Hood-Adams  received  her 
master's  in  English  from  Delta  State 
University.  She  earned  her  B.A.  in 
journalism  from  Memphis  State 
University.  Employed  at  Delta  State 
as  head  resident  of  a  women's 
dorm,  her  children's  book, 
JONATHAN  WILLIAMSON 
WALTER  THE  THIRD,  will  be 
published  this  coming  fall.  She  is 
also  currently  at  work  on  a  novel. 
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Dear  Santa  .  .  . 
continued  from  page  20 

bike  you  gave  me  last  year  is  a 
sloppey  bike,"  writes  Bill.  Sorry, 
Bill,  your  warranty  expired  after  the 
first  10,000  miles. 

The  children  almost  always 
requested  a  gift  for  a  favorite  pet  or 
relative: 

"A  very  good  book  for  m  y  sister, 

Trudy,  who  loves  to  read." 

Susannah 

"A  box  of  Bonz  dog  biscuits  for 
my  dog."  Rachel 

"A  fur  coat  or  a  rabbit's  foot  for 
my  Cranny  in  Wyoming."  Chrissy 


"A  bowl  for  my  cat,  Pug.  She 
always  eats  out  of  our  other  cat, 
Trigger's,  bowl." David 

"A  baby  for  Momma."  Margaret 
Margaret's  Mom,  however,  may 
have/different  ideas  on  that  last 
wish. 

Whatever  the  request,  from  dog 
biscuits  to  diamonds,  we're  sure 
that  Santa  and  company  will 
consider  each  one  with  care  and 
with  a  smile.  Merry  Christmas! 

Rosie  Booth  is  a  free-lance  writer 
and  a  graduate  student  majoring  in 
history  at  Delta  State  University. 
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